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Anghcan Bishops and Medieval Marriage Laws. 


—— 


IN their Upper House of Convocation on July 7th, the Anglican 
Bishops of the Southern Province discussed the subject of 
Divorce. A Report on Marriage Laws had been sent up to 
them by the Lower House, with certain Resolutions which 
they had passed, and the Upper House had referred the said 
Report and Resolutions to a Committee of Bishops. The 
Committee preferred to draw up a Statement, which it 
recommended the Bishops to adopt, and this Statement, with 
the discussion which preceded its adoption, both which are 
given in the Guardian for July 13th, afford some instructive 
reading. 
The Statement commences with the following paragraph : 


The Upper House, having considered the report of the Committee 
of the Lower House on Marriage Laws and the resvlutions of that 
House thereon (No. 309), think that a general statement of their 
opinion will be more opportune than a discussion of the report and 
of the resolutions in detail. 

While it is the fact that, in the ages preceding the Reformation, 
there was no such thing in the Church of England, or in the Church of 
the West, as dissolution of marriage on the ground of adultery; it is 
also the fact that, both in England and generally in the West, ill-defined 
views were held as to the means by which the marriage tie was created, 
and as a consequence very lax practice prevailed in regard to the 
separation of two persons who had been supposed to be married. 
When it was desired to dissolve a marriage, technical pleas were dis- 
covered or invented which might suffice to show that the marriage had 
been from the beginning not a marriage at all. Spiritual affinity, 
complicated prohibited degrees, pre-contract, and similar pleas, or some 
flaw in a Papal dispensation, sufficed for judgment that the two persons 
had never been married. A valid marriage could only be terminated 
by death or by “entry into religion,” which was held to be civil death. 

We speak strongly and justly of the laxity with respect to marriage 
in our own time, but it is a simple fact that greater laxity prevailed in 
former times, and was recognized by the ecclesiastical authorities of the 
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Western Church. The Pope still issues dispensations in these islands, 
but his dispensations have no effect in the eye of the law, and cannot 
legitimatize a union or its offspring. 


The Bishops next proceed to make out the best case they 
can for the attitude of the Anglican Church towards Divorce, 
and then finish by declaring what in their judgment should be 
the future course pursued by their Church in dealing with 
divorced persons. And here they accept and incorporate into 
their Statement the three Resolutions of the recent Lambeth 
Conference, adding only “for the guidance of English Church- 
men” the following few words of “supplement and interpreta- 
tion.” 


It ought, in our judgment, to be clearly and strongly impressed upon 
the faithful, and upon the clergy as their advisers in matters of discipline 
and conduct, that the Christian ideal is that of indissoluble marriage, 
and that the most dutiful and loyal course, even in the case of the 
innocent party, is to put aside any thought of remarriage after divorce. 
But if any Christian, conscientiously believing himself or herself to be 
permitted by our Lord’s words to remarry, determine to do so, then 
endeavour should be made to dissuade such person from seeking 
marriage with the rites of the Church, legal provision having been made 
for marriage by civil process; the language of the Marriage Service is 
unsuitable for repetition, except in cases where the marriage tie has 
been dissolved by death, or the marriage proved to have been invalid 
from the beginning. 


As regards this latter portion of the Bishops’ Statement 
we need not say very much. It is sad that they should 
speak thus haltingly of the marriage bond, for—as the terrible 
experience of recent years has demonstrated only too clearly— 
the maintenance of the dogma of absolute indissolubility is 
vital to the maintenance of pure and healthy family life in the 
community. It is also significant that their lordships should 
speak as they have done, especially when we bear in mind that 
their Statement was drawn up as a substitute for the Report sent 
in by the Lower House, which had asserted the indissolubility of 
marriage in the firmest and most earnest tones. It seems to us, 
however, that there is some excuse for the Episcopal hesitation, 
in the difficult language of the two classical texts in St. Matthew’s 
Gospel. The Bishop of Lincoln, in the discussion referred to, 
urged, not without a show of reason, that “the excepting clause 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel must . . . limit the general statement 
1°St. Matt. v. 333 xix. 9, 
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of St. Mark and St. Luke,” and he could cite Bishop Christopher 
Wordsworth, Bishop Ellicott, Bishop Lightfoot, and Archbishop 
Trench, as having held that this was the necessary interpre- 
tation of the two verses from St. Matthew; and that accordingly 
our Lord in so speaking had permitted divorce a vincu/o in the 
single case of adultery. 

We think that these distinguished commentators were 
wrong in pronouncing that interpretation to be the only one 
of which the language was susceptible. It is as reasonable, 
and more reasonable, to apply an opposite criterion to that of 
Bishop King’s, and to argue that, since St. Mark and St. Luke 
permit of no exception, the language of St. Matthew ought to 
be susceptible of an interpretation equally exclusive. Nor does 
it seem impossible, as the commentators have shown, to suggest 
how such a sense can be fitted to the words without undue 
violence. The important point for a Catholic is, however, that 
in the tradition of the Catholic Church we have an assurance 
that our Lord did enjoin the absolute indissolubility of 
Christian marriage, and that consequently the difficult language 
of St. Matthew cannot really be intended to except the 
case of fornication. Still it is all very well for us Catholics, 
who are securely guided by the Church’s oral teaching, to be 
thus positive that an interpretation of St. Matthew, which prima 
Jacie may seem the least probable, is in reality the interpretation 
intended by the Evangelist. But the Anglican Bishops, rejecting 
the authority of this traditional teaching, have not got it to fall 
back upon. It was natural, therefore, that they should have 
hesitated, in face of St. Matthew’s phraseology, to sign their 
names to the uncompromising assertion of absolute indissolu- 
bility which the Lower House so earnestly recommended to 
them. 

But while prepared thus to excuse the Bishops of the 
Southern Province for refusing to reject divorce a vinculo 
altogether, we do not see how it is possible to excuse their 
extraordinary mis-statements about the Catholic marriage law 
and its administration. 

To begin with, what was the need of the paragraph above 
transcribed in which confusion and laxity is imputed to the 
medizval Church? No doubt it was relevant to acknowledge 
that “in the ages preceding the Reformation there was no such 
thing in the Church of England, or in the Church of the West, 
as dissolution of marriage on the ground of adultery ;” and we 
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note with satisfaction the improved knowledge of Catholic 
theology, which has dictated a clause so different from what 
might have been expected twenty years ago. Still the question 
before their lordships was whether divorce @ vinculo is per- 
missible by the law of Christ, and all that follows the first 
sentence in the paragraph on medizval practice is absolutely 
irrelevant—unless, indeed, we could suppose that the object in 
view was to plead for leniency of judgment on the ground that, 
if the Anglican Church is guilty of disregarding the sacredness 
of the matrimonial bond, the Roman Church is not less guilty ? 
But surely we are not to suspect such highly-placed ecclesiastics 
of having desired to shield themselves from blame by a plea so 
insufficient as the fu guoqgue. 

Of course the more important question is whether the 
charges against the medieval Church were based on sufficient 
knowledge, and here it is that we should particularly like to 
have the opportunity of catechizing the authors and upholders 
of this extraordinary paragraph. 

“It is a fact,” they tell us magistcrially, “that, both in 
England and generally in the West, ill-defined views were held 
as to the means by which the marriage tie was created.” What 
we should like them to tell us is the evidence for this “ fact.” So 
far as our own reading goes, and—which is of far more value—so 
far as the reading of our great theologians and canonists of the 
last three centuries goes, the theologians, canonists, and Church 
authorities of the middle ages had a very definite idea indeed 
of what created the marriage tie. These later theologians and 
canonists were diligent students of those who had gone before 
them, and they all tell us that in the middle ages it was held 
unanimously (1) that Christian marriage is a contract clevated 
by our Lord to the degree and potency of a sacrament, and 
that what creates its tie is the mutual consent of the parties 
who take each other as man and wife respectively; (2) that 
the contract, being raised to the degree of a sacrament, falls 
under the guardianship of the Church, which has the power to 
create “impedient” and “diriment” impediments, the latter 
absolutely invalidating every marriage contract attempted in 
defiance of them; (3) that the Church, as the author of such 
impediments, has likewise the power to remove them by dis- 
pensations, when the peculiar circumstances seem to require 
or permit an exception from the rule which in the normal 
circumstances is required by the common goo]. 
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What brings out into special prominence this general agree- 
ment among the theologians of the middle ages, is that in the 
sixteenth century Melchior Canus struck out a new departure, 
by his theory that the essence of the sacrament lies not in the 
contract between the parties, but in the words of benediction pro- 
nounced over them by the priest at the altar, from which theory 
he derived a distinction between two classes of marriages, viz., 
marriages which being celebrated zz facie Ecclesi were sacra- 
mental, and marriages which being formed by the consent of 
the parties without reference to the presence and blessing of 
the Church’s minister, were true marriages but not sacraments. 
It is when commenting on this theory that the later theologians 
insist on its absolute novelty, and the theory, though taken up 
by some writers after Canus, was unhesitatingly rejected by 
the vast majority, and is branded by Pius IX. in his Allocution 
of September 27, 1852, as downright heresy. 

It appears, then, that a very definite idea of what creates 
the marriage tie was held universally by the medizval Church, 
and one may well wonder what could have induced the Bishops 
in Convocation to allege the contrary. But the mystery is 
solved by the speech of the Bishop of London, who expressed 
himself as follows: 

Therefore, while it is perfectly true to say that a valid marriage 
properly contracted was indissoluble, yet during the greater part of the 
middle ages it was almost impossible to say what a valid marriage was, 
and how a valid marriage could be contractedZat all. The Church, in 
fact, recognized marriage as a contract, and did not for a long time 
demand that the contract should in any sense whatever be public. 
The mere words of contract passing between the two parties formed 
a valid marriage ; and the result of that was that when, at all events, 
something had been done which now-a-days we should suppose was 
a marriage—that is to say, when two people, after certain ceremonies, 
agreed to live together as man and wife—-it was impossible for them 
to be sure that they were man and wife really. If either of them 
subsequently chose to raise some difficulty, it was tolerably certain that 
they would be able to find something in the previously existing circum- 
stances which would enable the marriage to be declared null and void 
ab initio. 

In other words, the medizval view of what created the 
marriage tie was ill-defined, because it did not require as 
essential to validity that the contract should be made publicly 
and in words defined by the Church in her marriage rite. But 
there is no question here of an ill-defined view, but only of 
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recognizing what our Lord had determined. Our Lord deter- 
mined that a marriage contract, whether made before witnesses 
or without them, provided only it be expressed in some words 
or other, or else some signs, of definite meaning, was valid. 
This therefore held, holds, and will continue to hold till the 
end of time, except in so far as the Holy See, to which belongs 
the guardianship of the sacramental contract, chooses to con- 
stitute a diriment impediment of clandestinity. This it did 
eventually, namely, in the Council of Trent, but that the 
measure was attended with difficulty is shown by the fact that 
even to this day it has not felt able to extend its new law 
to the entire world. On the other hand, though clandestine 
marriages are a great evil, there is no sufficient ground for 
thinking that the evil was so great in the middle ages (why 
does he not include the primitive ages ?), as Bishop Creighton 
supposes. Parties could not have married themselves in secret 
without being aware of the fact, and aware that they were doing 
wrong, for clandestine marriages were always forbidden, though 
not under pain of invalidity. And although no doubt they 
might sometimes have concealed the fact with a view to 
committing bigamy—just as people occasionally conceal their 
previous marriages and commit bigamy now-a-days—such cases 
of bigamy are not likely to have been very frequent in those 
days any more than in these, at all events not so frequent as to 
cause a general uncertainty in the minds of innocent persons 
as to whether the partners with whom they were allying 
themselves might not be criminals who were concealing a 
previous marriage. We cannot therefore acknowledge that the 
Bishop of London has made good his very serious charge 
against the medieval system. 

We are next told that as a consequence of these ill-defined 
views as to the means by which the marriage tie was created, 
a very lax practice sprang up as regards the separation of 
persons supposed to be married. What is meant seems to be 
that the theory of what constituted a valid marriage being so 
vague, married people were encouraged to suspect unions which 
had grown irksome to them, and to invent reasons for treating 
their marriages as null and void. And the reasons to which 
they had recourse for this purpose belonged, it is contended, 
to the following categories—“ spiritual affinity, complicated 
prohibited degrees, pre-contract, and similar pleas, or some flaw 
in a Papal dispensation.” 
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That during the medizval period there were occasional 
judicial scandals, whereby marriages were declared invalid 
without sufficient cause, cannot, we fear, be denied. There is 
no ground, however, for supposing such scandals to have been 
as frequent as the Anglican Bishops assume, nor is the expla- 
nation of their occurrence at all assisted by suggesting that 
they arose out of ill-defined views as to the conditions of a 
valid marriage. The scandalous decrees of nullity of which 
we have any records if put together would not amount to very 
many, although they are gathered from the history of several 
centuries, and although some of them perhaps might have to 
be eliminated as not improper, had we the full pleadings before 
us. Probably too it was just their scandalous character which, 
by outraging the feelings of the age, gained for them their 
notoriety, and caused them to be recorded—so that they 
witness rather to the rarity than to the frequency of similar 
cases. Nor, again, is it without significance that the parties in 
whose interest they were procured were invariably persons of 
power and influence, such as might be able to tamper with the 
law in a manner not open to ordinary folk. And as the 
Anglican Bishops are so confident that ill-defined views as to 
what constituted valid marriage lay at the bottom of all 
these wrong decisions, it must be further noticed that the 
miscarriage of justice lay mostly, not in the laying down of 
any false principles, but in the mal-determination of the facts. 
This point is likewise of importance as tending to discharge the 
higher ecclesiastical authorities from responsibility for the mis- 
carriage, and fixing it on lesser persons. When the putative 
marriage of some prince, say of Louis XII. of France, was 
challenged by one of the parties on some ground of fact, it 
was necessary to appoint a commission, as was done in that 
case, to take the evidence from the lips of the witnesses on the 
spot. It was there that the fraud would come in. The King’s 
object was to secure commissioners who would see the facts 
through his eyes, and the Holy See might in this manner be 
misled into an unjust decision through the misbehaviour of its 
agents. Alexander VI. was not indeed the sort of Pope who 
was likely to be specially scrupulous about the truth of the 
facts, where his own family interests were involved. But that 
is beside our present question. Our point is that such miseries 
are incident to all systems of law, even to our own, Though 
it is our just pride that English justice works satisfactorily, 
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there are times when it is exceedingly difficult to extract out 
of witnesses the real truth about the facts. The Bishops 
therefore in Convocation should have observed this distinction 
and remembered that, whereas the blame, whatever it may be, 
of the authorities of the medieval Church, lay chiefly in 
occasional carelessness and occasional frauds over the ascer- 
taining of the facts, the blame of their own Church lies in its 
systematic disregard of the Divine law of indissolubility. 

Still the Anglican Bishops will perhaps insist that there 
must have been a great deal of uncertainty about medieval 
marriages, of which the cases on record are to be deemed the 
symptoms, and that this is inferrible from the nature of the 
medieval system. How, they will say, was it possible that 
wide-spread uncertainty should not follow from the numerous 
and complicated impediments, and from the many flaws to 
which Papal dispensations were liable ? 

Here are two points, (1) whether the number of diriment 
impediments did not promote uncertainty, (2) whether the 
system of dispensations did not increase the uncertainty. Let 
us take them separately. 

As regards the impediments, we may begin by noticing 
—in confirmation of what has been already said about deter- 
mination of the facts being the main cause of miscarriage—that 
in some of the most notorious cases which history has preserved, 
the impediments concerned were such as no reasonable person 
could object to. Thus to take the three cases which would 
probably be the first to occur to the mind, those of Margaret 
Tudor, the widow of James IV. of Scotland, of Lucrezia Borgia, 
the daughter of Alexander VI., and of Louis XII. of France. 
Queen Margaret sought and obtained a decree of nullity against 
her second marriage (after the death of James IV.) with the Earl 
of Angus. The plea was that Angus at the time when he went 
through the marriage ceremony with her was already married 
to “a daughter of Tracquair.”! Here, then, the impediment 
was one of pre-contract, and although the Anglican Bishops 
may question the fact of this imputed prior marriage (which, 
however, Mr. J. Riddell thinks was established), they will 
not dispute that bigamous marriages ought to be declared 
invalid. Lucrezia Borgia’s marriage with Giovanni Sforza was 
set aside on the ground of the latter’s zpotentia, and Dr. Pastor 

1 Inquiry into the Law and Practice of Scotch Peerages. By J. Riddell. Vol. i. 
PP. 470, 471. 
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quotes from a letter written by Cardinal Ascanio Sforza to 
Ludovico More, which informs us that the marriage, though it 
had endured for five years, had never been consummated. 
Whether or not this contention was true, and it is quite possible 
that it was, at all events the principle on which the decree of 
nullity was based is one of natural law, which is recognized in 
the English ecclesiastical courts as much as elsewhere, and can 
be invoked, and is invoked, from time to time by suitors from 
all ranks of life. And the judgment of nullity passed on the 
union between Louis XII. and Jeanne de Valois, likewise turned 
on a principle which, if not a part of the natural law, is at all 
events based on it, and will command the approval of most 
thoughtful persons. Jeanne de Valois, though deformed in 
body and unsightly to look upon, was a princess of saintly 
character, whose goodness and charity gained for her the love 
and affection of all, save Louis himself, to whom she was 
married when but a child of twelve, he himself being only 
fifteen. The marriage was forced upon Louis, then Duke of 
Orleans, by Louis XI., the father of the bride, who gave him 
the choice of marriage or imprisonment. He seems, while 
externally complying, to have made a protest at the time 
that he was yielding only under the fear of imprisonment, and 
supposing this protest to have been truthful, the marriage 
was invalidated by the “impediment of fear or violence,” an 
impediment the express object of which is to protect marriage 
against abuses of this kind. There was the further question 
whether the marriage, thus invalid in its commencements, was 
rendered valid afterwards by their continuing to live together 
when Louis XI. was dead and the pressure upon their liberty 
of action ceased, such living together being regarded by 
the canonists as amounting to a virtual consent and therefore 
supplying the element wanting in the original ceremony. As 
they lived together for twenty years before Louis applied for 
the decree of nullity, it might seem as if this were abundant 
evidence that the marriage was no longer open to exception. 
But Louis declared that they had never once had any matrimonial 
intercourse with each other, and if that was true the decree of 
nullity was well founded. We may blame Louis for the incon- 
siderateness and ingratitude (for Jeanne had been instrumental 
in obtaining his release from captivity during the intermediate 
reign of her brother, Charles VIII.), which had prevented him 
from doing her justice by supplying the consent requisite to 
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make their union binding, but as a matter of dry law, unless 
his allegations were false—and she seems to have accepted 
them—the marriage was void and had to be pronounced such. 
But in any case the legal principle involved was a sound one, 
and that is all we are concerned with now, for we are mecting 
the charge that these historical divorces, or declarations of 
nullity, supposed to have been so common as practically to 
undermine the certainty of all marriages whatever, were due 
to ill-defined views on the nature of the tie, to the multitude 
of impediments, and to the incessant flaws discoverable in Papal 
dispensations. 

There is still a word more to be said about the number 
of impediments before we pass on to the short treatment which 
will suffice to vindicate the system of dispensations. No doubt 
the number of impediments was large, and indeed, though 
important reductions were made by the Council of Trent, is 
large now. But most of these impediments are still found 
useful, nor are they such as to touch any marriages save those 
which are in themselves equivocal. It would take too long 
to point this out in regard to each impediment separately. We 
must be content to recommend any one sufficiently interested 
to consult the list (which may be read in any theological 
treatise on the Sacraments), and think out carefully for himself 
the improprieties against which the impediments are severally 
directed. After such a study he will be in a fair way to 
conclude that the tendency of all these. impediments is to 
guard the matrimonial bond against just those very dangers 
which if incurred tend to bring it into disrepute. 

At the same time we may freely acknowledge that impedi- 
ments very beneficial in one age may become useless and 
even injurious in another. 

Thus the impediments of consanguinity and affinity in the 
middle ages extended to the seventh degree, and as a wise and 
vigilant Pope like St. Gregory the Great—who limited them to 
the third or fourth degree for the nascent Christianity of 
England—tells us, in his letter to the Bishop of Messana,! that 
they had this extension well established everywhere else 
throughout the world in his own days, and that he wished it 
so continued, the Anglican prelates no less than ourselves will, 
we trust, be prepared to believe that even an extension so wide 
as that may have been adapted to the needs of those times. 


1 Lib. xii, epist. 31. 
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And, on the other hand, the Council of Trent itself recognized, 
in its decree on Reformation, that it had become an excessive 
extension by that time. The course of marriages during the 
intervening centuries had had the effect of multiplying inter- 
relationships, till the finding of a suitable partner in life outside 
the forbidden circle of kinship and affinity, which in earlier 
times had been sufficiently easy, had become a serious difficulty. 
Hence the Council limited the action of the two impediments 
to the fourth, instead of the seventh degree. It may be that 
the time is near when it will be found desirable to limit it still 
further, but this brings us face to face with the system of 
dispensation and its utility, which must be shortly vindicated 
against the attack made upon it. 

That dispensations are lawful in the case of impediments 
enacted by ecclesiastical law hardly needs to be explained. The 
authority which makes the law can unmake it, and dispensation 
is merely the abrogation of a law for a particular case. Of 
course, since it is a ruler’s duty to use his power, whether of 
prohibition or permission, for the good of the governed, he will 
not be acting rightly if he gives dispensations without sufficient 
reason, though even in such cases the grant will be valid. What 
sort of reasons are sufficient, and how the good to the individual 
may be permitted without endangering the good of the whole 
community, has been explained in a former article in THE 
MontuH.! What we wish to point out here is the usefulness of 
the system of dispensations as a means of passing cautiously 
and gradually from a legal system which is becoming obsolete 
to one more in harmony with the conditions of a new age. 
When the system of impediments exactly suits the age, the 
dispensations given will be few in number, and will aim solely 
at tempering the harshness with which an iron law is apt to press 
on exceptional cases. When the age is outgrowing the existing 
system, applications for dispensations will multiply around the 
points of difficulty, and an opportunity is given the legislator 
of preparing the way for general changes by experiments in a 
smaller sphere. 

Such are the advantages of the system, but we must not 
forget the charge brought against it, the charge that, in view 
of the many invalidating flaws to which such documents are 
liable, their principal result is to introduce utter confusion 
and uncertainty. The answer, however, is very simple, for the 


1 See ‘* Anglican Prelates and Marriage Dispensations,” July, 1894. 
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charge is grossly exaggerated. Occasionally, no doubt, there 
will be such flaws in dispensations, just as there are occasional 
mishaps in the working of the modern English marriage law, 
with the occasional need even of Acts of Parliament to set them 
right. But in neither case are the flaws very numerous, nor are 
their effects sufficiently appreciable to weigh in the balance 
against the uses of the system to which they are incident. 

We come now to the last charge in the paragraph of the 
Episcopal Statement on medieval marriage law, and it is one 
to make a Catholic theologian open his eyes with astonishment. 
to 


“A valid marriage,” the Bishops tell us, “could [accordin 


the mediaeval system] only be terminated by death,” or “by 


o 
D 


entry into religion, which was held to be civil death.” 

The Bishop of Oxford in his speech called attention to this 
clause, and remarked: “I am not quite sure that the Committee, 
in drafting the Report, went thoroughly into the history of that 
second possibility.” He suggested that “some words of modifi- 
cation should be added,” so that “we might save ourselves 
from unnecessary, and possibly awkward criticism.” However, 


i 


he thought the clause was “quite safe as it stands,” though “not 
quite safe as to the inferences which might be drawn from it ;” 
and accordingly the Archbishop of Canterbury did not think it 
“wise to amend the Report,” while the Bishop of Salisbury even 
thought that the clause did not go far enough. “I am inclined 
to think,” said that prelate, “that there was another case in 
which a valid marriage could be terminated, and that was when 
one of the partners changed his or her faith, and became a Jew 
or Jewess. I believe in such a case the medizval Church would 
have allowed a valid marriage to be dissolved.” And as if this 
were not sufficient, he further instructed the House that “in the 
West, as far as the Church of Rome at any rate is concerned, 
concubinage was permitted up to the time of Leo X., and 
practically was not abolished until the time of the Council of 
Trent.” 

No wonder the Bishop of Oxford anticipated “awkward 
criticism” on this marvellous statement, to which he never- 
theless subscribed, and though he “was not quite sure,” we 
ourselves are quite sure, that neither the committee who drafted 
the report, nor their lordships who adopted it, particularly 
the Bishop of Salisbury, have “ gone thoroughly into the history 
of the subject” on which nevertheless they were prepared 
to express themselves in such trenchant language. 
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Where the Bishop of Salisbury got his information that the 
Church of the West permitted concubinage up to the time of 
Leo X., we have not the faintest notion. Presumably he has 
misunderstood something he has come across in his reading, 
can be must remain unknown till he 
thinks proper to tell us. His notion that perversion to Judaism 
was held to dissolve a valid marriage is a misconstruction which 


but what the “ something 
gS 


we imagine we can trace to its roots. He has come across the 
privilegiuim Paulinum, that is to say, the privilege deduced by 
Catholic theologians from 1 Cor. vii. 15, for a person passing 
from Judaism or some non-Christian religion into the Church, 
to dissolve a previous non-Christian marriage and marry again, 
if the other partner in it will not continue te cohabit. He has 
come across this case, in which a non-Christian marriage is 
dissolved on the conversion of one of the parties, and he has 
confounded it with the case of a Christian marriage dissolved 
on the apostasy of one of the parties. But what a blunder for 
a scholar like Bishop Wordsworth to make! 

And as to the main statement, in which the Bishops generally 
concurred, that “entering into religion,” by which they should 
mean “religious profession,” was held to dissolve a valid marriage 
—of what valid marriages were they speaking? They make no 
distinctions, and the context shows plainly that they were 
thinking of marriages both rata and consummata,; of marriages, 
that is to say, in which the marriage contract has been followed 
in due course by marital intercourse. Of course if religious 
profession had ever been held to dissolve marriages of this kind, 
the Bishop had a parallel which in some sense they could 
invoke as proving that the medizval Church had tampered with 
the marriage bond, just as their own Church does now. But 
they may open any Catholic theological book they like, modern 
or ancient, and they will find it everywhere laid down that on 
no grounds whatever, whether of religious profession or anything 
else, can such marriages be dissolved. Marriages, on the other 
hand, which were rata but not consummata,as they may likewise 
read in any theological book they take up, were and arc held 
to be dissolved by religious profession—-although the reason 
suggested in the Episcopal Statement, that it was because 
“entry into religion was accounted civil death” is suggested 
only by a few theologians and rejected by the great mass, and 
is suggested by the few not as the cause but merely as the 
possible motive of the dissolution. The doctrine itself that such 
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marriages are dissolved by religious profession, is one of the 
acceptance of which there are traces down to the earliest times, 
for instance, in the case of St. Etheldreda’s marriage with King 
Oswy, of which we read in the Life of St. Wilfrid. But later 
theologians have inquired into the source of the dissolving 
power, and the majority have seen in it, not a directly Divine 
institution, but only a virtual exercise of the power to dissolve 
matrimonia rata, which is recognized as among the attributes 
of the Holy See, and is sometimes employed in cases where 
religious profession does not enter in. 

We will conclude by pointing what seems to be the moral 
of these extraordinary blunders. In any other subject-matter 
save Catholic theology—for instance, in medicine or civil Jaw— 
Convocation, we make no doubt, would, if it had occasion to 
state some facts concerning it as entering into the exposition 
of its own doctrine or practice, have taken the precaution to 
consult some physician or civil lawyer who could supply trust- 
worthy information. They would realize in such cases how 
easy it is for us all to be misled over the knotty questions of 
sciences which are not our own, and that it is better to take the 
precaution of inquiring of those who are familiar with them. 
Why, then, should they not do the same when they are pro- 
posing to deliver themselves on delicate and complicated 
questions of Catholic ecclesiastical law or theology. They have 
most of them, it may be presumed, some Catholic friends, who 
could put them in the way of obtaining the information, the 
soundness of which, when they had obtained it, they could verify 
for themselves. Certainly if the Commissioners who drew up 
the Report which we have been criticizing, had had even half an 
hour’s conversation with any one of our priests who had paid 
a little attention to his theological studies, they would have 
protected themselves from the “awkward criticisms” which the 
Bishop of Oxford so justly anticipated. 
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PUTTING aside any attempt to write the history of the 
Crusading movement, which would be far too vast a theme 
for a magazine article, there seem to remain two obvious 
ways in which the subject might be dealt with, Had I been 
writing fifty years ago, I should have addressed myself to 
prove the reasonableness of the Crusades, to show that they 
were not “monuments of human folly,” as Dean Milman has 
called them, but that they performed a great and permanent 
work in the history of Europe. Now-a-days our controversial 
armoury is no longer wanted. Every one is ready to admit the 
greatness of the Crusades, the need for such a movement to 
the last, and the importance of the work they performed. 
It might, however, be of some use to suggest the lines on which 
such an argument might run. Since the fall of the Roman 
Empire, Europe had been the scene of two great periods of 
migration. During the fifth and sixth centuries, successive 
waves of Teutonic tribes passed across the face of the old 
Empire, sometimes moving on to Spain or Africa, sometimes 
settling down among the Roman provincials. Then came the 
Frankish Empire, that most astonishing attempt to combine 
Roman and Teuton. But the work of Charles the Great fell 
before a fresh wave of invasion. Scandinavian pirates ravaged 
the coasts of the North Sea, the Channel, and the Atlantic, and 
pushing up the rivers penetrated into the very heart of Europe. 
Hungarian marauding bands rode across Germany into Switzer- 
land and Burgundy. Saracen corsairs were the terror of Italy 
and southern France, establishing their fortresses within sight 
of Monte Casino or on the Riviera itself, and penetrating inland 
as far as Switzerland till they actually met the Hungarians. 
This second wave of barbarian invasion was more destructive 
than the first. The Goths and Franks of the fifth century were 
well acquainted with the Roman name and ready to respect 
Roman institutions, but Normans and Hungarians had no such 
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reverence. Their pazanism held out longer against the efforts 
of the Christian clergy, and in our own country, for instance, 
the converted Norman never showed that appreciation for the 
gentler and more mystical side of Christianity which is so 
remarkable in the Saxon. The history of the East affords a 
curious parallel with that of the West. There, too, there were 
two great waves of invasion. Two centuries after Goth and 
Frank built up their Teutonic kingdoms within the limits of 
the Western Empire, the Arabs, with the zeal of recent converts, 
poured into the Eastern Empire, into the African provinces, 
and into Spain. Europe was saved at one end by the defence 
of Constantinople, at the other by the hard hitting of Charles 
Martel and his Franks at Poitiers. Then the Arabs scttled 
down, like the Franks, to cultivate the arts of peace. Charle- 
magne had his parallels in the Califfs of East and West, in 
Haroun al Raschid at Bagdad, and Abderhaman in Spain ; 
and the Schools of Paris were more than matched by the 
Schools of Cordova. But the Caliphate, like the Carolingian 
Empire, was to have its Normans. Two centuries after the 
second wave of barbarian invasion fell upon Western Europe, 
the Turks overran Persia, Syria, and Asia Minor. The Saracen 
Empire, like the Frankish, was weakened by internal division 
and could offer no resistance. Coming from the wide plains of 
Central Asia, which seem to have been the earliest home of the 
Arian race, driven out by the pressure of hunger and over- 
population, and drawn away from the ordinary road of westward 
invasion north of the Black Sea by the attractions of Persia 
and the chances of mercenary service, the Turks became 
converts to Islam. There had already been Christians in 
Turkestan: some kind of Bishop seems to have had his see 
at Bokhara. Unfortunately these missioners were few, un- 
enterprising, and Nestorian. Had they been different, the 
Turks might have become a Christian people, and who can 
say how different the history of Asia and the world might have 
been? As it was, they scem to have felt no special attraction 
for Islam, but like the Normans, their main characteristic is 
their sense of discipline. They cared not for their old pagan 
religion, and readily accepted the Islamism of their first 
masters, the Moslem princes of Persia and Mesopotamia. But 
once Moslems, they threw into their new faith all the energy 
of an essentially fighting race, and the militant Islamism of 
the lately-converted Turk bears some resemblance to the 
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militant Christianity of the lately-converted Norman. The 
resemblance between the two races could, I believe, be worked 
out further still. They seem to have felt some natural attraction 
towards one another. A Norman knight from South Italy, 
who has left us what is, on the whole, the most interesting 
account of the first Crusade, gives the following curious account 
of the Turks: 


Who is wise or learned enough to venture to tell the wisdom, the 
skill, and the courage of the Turks? They thought to afright the 
Franks by their arrows, as they afrighted Arabs, Saracens, Armenians, 
Persians, and Greeks. But if it be God’s will, they will never prevail 
over us. Indeed, they say they are of the same race as the Franks, 
and that no one is a born soldier save a Frank ora Turk. Let me 
tell you a truth no one can gainsay—if the Turks had been bound to 
the faith of Christ, no one could find men more mighty than they, or 
braver or more skilled in war. However, by the grace of God, they 
were defeated by our army.! 

These Turks, who made such an impression on our Normans, 
were a branch known as the Seljuk Turks. They defeated 
the Eastern Emperor in a pitched battle in 1071, swept over 
Asia Minor, turning much of it into a desert, and with ominous 
purpose set up their capital at Nicza, within fifty miles of 
Constantinople. The Greek Empire was not now what it had 
been when the Saracens first invaded Asia Minor in the seventh 
century ; it was distracted by palace intrigue and unworthy of 
the task of saving Europe a second time. That work was done 
by the Crusaders. They drove back the Turks across Asia 
Minor, invaded Syria, and eventually established a collection 
of kingdoms, cutting off the Turkish emirates from the sea and 
from Egypt. Looked at from the point of view of secular 
history, the Crusades are but the parry and counter-stroke of 
Turkish invasions, and the vindication of the movement is easy. 

But there is another, and I venture to think, more valuable 
and interesting method of treating the Crusades. They have 
been called the foreign policy of the Papacy, they were certainly 
the foreign policy of Christendom. They were ¢he act of 
Christendom, the great outward manifestation of its unity and 
character. They afford, therefore, the best means of testing 
and estimating the real character of the early Middle Ages. 
It is strange how mysterious, in spite of all the work of 
recent years, the Middle Ages remain. Modern life is complex 

1 Anonymi Gesta Francorum, c. ix. § 11. Edit. Hagenmeyer. 
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enough, infinitely more complex than the life of those days, 
and yet I believe it will be more comprehensible to future 
centuries than the Middle Ages are to us. The men of those 
days did not live in grooves, every generalization is shattered by 
numbers of exceptions, every attempt at forming a general picture 
baffled by the multiplicity and discord of the colours. Besides 
this, our interest in them is being ever checked by their want 
of interest in themselves. They never posed before posterity. 
The Crusades, however, awoke in them some self-consciousness. 
They wrote for their friends at home, they even began to think 
of posterity. We may hope to extract from the Chronicles of 
the movement some notion of the characters of the Crusaders. 
We have also the additional advantage of secing the effect they 
produced on their Greek contemporaries and on their Moslem 
enemies, for a Greek Princess, Anna Comnena, has left us her 
impressions of these visitors to Constantinople, and there are 
many Turkish and Arab memoirs and histories. 

As I hope to show further on, the First Crusade was much 
the most characteristic of the whole movement; I propose, 
therefore, to confine myself mostly to it, and I shall take 
every opportunity I can of giving extracts from contemporary 
chronicles. Their authors were in most cases actual Crusaders, 
and their own words will carry more weight than any com- 
mentary. 

The first problem that faces us, and from the point of view 
of medizval character the mo&St interesting, is that of the 
motives of the Crusaders. It will make the subject clearer if 
we begin by establishing what were the objects of the Crusade. 
They were two-fold. The first was to throw back the Turkish 
advance and to save the Greek Empire; the second was to 
recover the Holy Land from the infidel, to occupy those Holy 
Places which had been sanctified by the Life and Death of our 
Lord. 

Both these objects are foreshadowed in the years preceding 
the Crusade ; the first by the actual plans of Pope Gregory VII., 
the second by the practice of pilgrimages. Gregory, the 
great reformer Hildebrand, was raised to the Papacy in 1073, 
the very year of the capture of Jerusalem by the Turks, 
and he issued in 1074, a general appeal to all Christians 
to go to the help of the Greeks, explaining how the Turks 
had carried their devastations to the very wall of Constanti- 
nople ; and soon after he wrote to the Emperor Henry IV., 
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that more than fifty thousand men were getting ready for 
this expedition, and were prepared to follow him against 
the enemies of God, “even to the Sepulchre of the Lord.” 
But the quarrel between Henry and Gregory rendered all these 
plans fruitless, till they were taken up again, twenty years 
later, by Urban II. Gregory, and even Urban himself, in 
his great sermon at Clermont, in France, when he started the 
movement, laid more stress on the misfortunes of the Greek 
Christians, and on the duty of assisting them, than on the 
recovery of the Holy Places. Their point of view is essentially 
that of statesmen. According to the old tradition, the other 
element was afforded by the preaching of Peterthe Hermit. It 
was related by writers of the next century that Peter had, like 
many others, gone on pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and that he had 
been so misused by the Turks, and seen his fellow-pilgrims so 
barbarously treated, that he came back burning with indignation, 
and eager to do all in his power to recover the Holy Land. The 
study of contemporary authorities seems to have established 
that Peter never got further than Constantinople, and that his 
share in the preaching of the Crusade has been much exaggerated. 
Still, the practice of pilgrimages was a very common one, and 
while the previous Saracen rulers had left the pilgrims unmo- 
lested, the Turks treated them very badly. 

But the objects of the Crusades, and the motives of the 
Crusaders, are very different things. It might be easy for a man 
like Gregory, or Urban, to see the necessity for a great move- 
ment to throw back the Turkish attack, but how came it about 
that that vast congregation at Clermont took up the cry so 
readily, and responded with their Dieu le veult—“ God wills it” ? 
When the Moors were in their lands, ravaging the fair plains of 
Western Gaul, we can understand the Franks gathering round 
Charles Martel, and joining in a three days’ battle with the host 
of Abderhaman. But Asia Minor was a long way off, probably 
farther than any part of the globe is from us now; the difficulties 
of the journey might well seem insuperable ; the chances of 
return comparatively slight. As it was, only a small percentage 
of the many thousands who left their homes in 1096 or in IIOI, 
can ever have come home again. And yet the enthusiasm was 
universal, at least in France and Lorraine. Count Raymond of 
Toulouse, the greatest lord in Southern France, Hugh, the 
King’s brother, Robert of Normandy, the eldest son of our 
William the Conqueror, Stephen, Count of Blois, Godfrey of 
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Lorraine, Robert, Count of Flanders, these were some of the 
leaders ; there followed them thousands of knights and an 
innumerable train of poorer pilgrims. Medizval chroniclers are 
notoriously untrustworthy in their statistics, and we cannot 
believe Fulcher of Chartres when he tells us that some 6,000,000 
Crusaders and pilgrims left their homes. Still there is both 
Christian and Arab evidence to the effect that some 300,000 
Crusaders entered Syria, and these cannot have represented more 
than a quarter of those who started. There was a vast vanguard 
of poor pilgrims, led by Peter the Hermit himself, which was 
cut to pieces almost to a man within sixty miles of Constanti- 
nople. But besides those actually killed by the Turks, how 
many must have wearied by the way, or died of hunger or 
disease. Anna Comnena describes them as passing over the 
land like a cloud of locusts. They had no commissariat, and 
must have lived by marauding, thousands must have died a 
marauder’s death at the hands of the wild populations of 
Hungary or Bulgaria. “Some from Rome, others from South 
Italy, others from Hungary or Sclavonia,” one chronicler tells 
us, “refusing to undergo the labour of the journey, returned to 
their homes ; many thousands were killed, and in many places 
many who had grown sick on the way perished. Many a burial- 
ground would you sce by the roads, or in the fields, or woods 
full of our pilgrims whom we had buried in this way.”! Rich 
and poor, noble and simple, men, women, even children, every 
one seems to have caught the infection of enthusiasm. What is 
the explanation of all this, what was the condition of their 
minds, the bent of their thoughts, that these things were 
possible ? 

Some years ago, when the Political Economy School was 
carrying everything before it, the Crusades were put down to 
the high price of bread, and to the pressure of the population 
on the means of subsistence, to use the correct technicality. 
Of course there is some truth in this. If people had been 
more comfortable at home, they would have been less inclined to 
start for the Holy War. But the Crusading movement is not 
the kind of thing which can be explained by economical causes. 
We had far better adopt the language of Gibbon, and say with 
him: “Of the chiefs and soldiers who marched to the holy 
sepulchre, I will dare to affirm that a¥ were prompted by the 
spirit of enthusiasm, the belief of merit, the hope of reward, 


1 Fulcher of Chartres, Migne, Patr. Lat. clv. p. 834. 
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and the assurance of Divine aid.”! Every chronicler of the 
time bears witness to this. “ The voice of Christ thundered,” 
says one, “through the ears of every soul ;” “God transforms 
things according to His will,” writes another, “He has poured 
the West into the East.” A third relates that Urban, in his 
sermon at Clermont, after the first burst of enthusiasm, continued 
with these words, “This day has been fulfilled in your midst 
the saying of the Lord: Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name there am I in the midst of them. Had 
not the Lord been in your midst, you would not all thus have 
uttered the same cry. Wherefore I tell you it is God who has 
inspired you with His voice. So let the Lord’s motto be your 
battle-cry, and when you go forth to meet the enemy, this shall 
be your watchword, Deus vult! Deus vult!” But we do not 
require the evidence of chroniclers: the whole history of that 
marvellous march of thousands and thousands of men, without 
a leader, with hardly any discipline, with only the vaguest notion 
of where they were going, with no knowledge of the geography 
of the East, with no provisions for a supply of food, but all 
pressing forward blindly and irresistibly, all this can be explained 
by nothing less than faith. The mystery of the Middle Ages lies, 
as I said before, in the startling contrasts it presents, contrasts 
not merely between the saint and the ferocious man of blood, but 
contrasts in the same man. There seems to have been an 
alertness in men’s minds which is strange to us, a capacity for 
sudden changes and unexpected mental revolutions. They 
acted less by habit, more from passion, and passion can be 
turned from a bad to a good object more quickly than a habit. 
It will be worth our while to dwell for a moment on this point, 
and to try and follow out the exact manner in which religious 
motives acted on these men. I will first quote a passage from 
one of our best accounts of the Synod of Clermont, it will help 
to explain this point : 


In the year of our Lord 1095, when evils of many kinds were 
growing in all parts of Europe, and faith was staggering, Pope Urban II. 
reigned over the City of Rome, a man most excellent in his life and 
manners, who was ever zealous to raise higher the condition of Holy 
Church, and to govern it with wisdom and firmness. Seeing, however, 
that the faith of Christendom was being enormously endangered by all, 
both clergy and people, and that, as the princes of the land were ever 
fighting and quarrelling with one another, peace was being altogether 


1 Gibbon, Milman’s Edit. vol. vii. p. 189. 
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abandoned ; seeing that the goods of the earth were being robbed first 
from one, then from another, that men were contumeliously cast into 
horrible dungeons, and either ransomed by exorbitant sums, or secretly 
allowed to perish through hunger, thirst, and cold, seeing that the holy 
places were violated, monasteries and villages burnt, that no mercy was 
shown to men, and that laws human and divine were turned into a 
mockery, hearing also that the Eastern Provinces of the Empire were 
being occupied by the Turks, he was moved to pity, and urged by the 
love of God to cross the Alps and come into Gaul. 


This passage lays especial emphasis on the intolerable con- 
dition of Christendom ; Urban’s object is to propose a new 
and a higher object for all this passionate and lawless activity. 
He explains the object of the proposed expedition, and calls 
upon all to take it up. “Let those who have hitherto spent 
themselves in private wars against the faithful, go forth against 
the infidel, and take up a cause which is worthy of them. 
Hitherto they have been robbers, let them now become knights ; 
hitherto they have been hirelings for a few shillings, let them 
now aim at everlasting rewards.” And he insists at considerable 
length on this antithesis: the Crusade is a sanctification of the 
fighting spirit. In the simple society of the middle ages, the 
labour of men was divided into three main functions, to pray, to 
fight, and to dig. The Crusade seemed to suggest a way in 
which the aristocracy of the Church and the world might be 
combined. It solved a problem which often presented itself to 
the finer type of soldier, and which must at times have troubled 
even the worst. Of all the chieftains of the Crusade, none 
perhaps appeals to us so sympathetically as Tancred. He was 
a Norman knight of South Italy, a relation and follower of the 
Norman Prince Boemund. In an interesting Life of him we are 
told that he was often troubled because the fighting character of 
his profession seemed to be in contradiction with the law of 
God. “The Lord orders us to offer the other cheek to the 
smiter, but the rules of war tell us not even to spare our own 
blood.” “These thoughts,” says his biographer, “dulled the 
vigour of the man. But after the sentence of Pope Urban had 
promised the remission of their sins to all Christians who would 
fight the heathen, then at length his courage seemed to wake up 
from its former sleep, his strength grew, his eyes opened, his 
vigour put forth fresh shoots, for before his mind had been 
troubled as to the path he should follow, whether that of the 
Gospel or of the world ; dut now that the practice of arms had 
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been brought back into obedience to Christ, the double motive for 
fighting inflamed Tancred beyond all believing.”1 This is an 
exceedingly suggestive passage, and contains in germ the whole 
theory of medieval knighthood and of the military orders. 
' Ever since the first invasions of the Roman Empire, the Church 
had been wrestling fiercely and ceaselessly with the passions of 
men, and especially with their fighting instinct. The fight had 
been so severe, that she had been obliged to build for herself 
places of refuge in the midst of the world: most of the struggle 
was carried on from behind the strong walls of the monasteries. 
Now she was coming out into the world, and striving to tame 
the passions of men by directing them to a worthy object. 
This point is even more categorically put by Guibert of Nogent,? 
a French Abbot. “God,” he says, “ brought about these holy 
wars in our day, that the knightly order and the common people 
who, after the manner of the old heathens, had been spending 
themselves in mutual slaughter, should find a new way of 
earning their salvation ; so that they should not be compelled to 
choose altogether the monastic life, or any religious profession, 
and leave the world, but should be able, with their ordinary 
freedom and way of life, and through the very performance of 
their usual duties, to obtain in some degree the grace of God.” 
It is clear that the Crusaders constantly felt this. Even the 
most ambitious and worldly of them, Boemund, insists “that 
this war is not a carnal, but a spiritual war,” and a chronicler 
remarks that the pilgrims “would make themselves sermons— 
each was to himself priest and bishop.” 

There were other ways, too, in which the religious motive 
acted ; for instance, the Crusade is treated as a vast system of 
penance. Any Crusader became at once absolved from all 
ecclesiastical penalties, and at this time the penitential system 
was still very severe. At the very beginning Urban proclaimed 
“that in the case of any one who, moved solely by devotion, 
and not for the sake of gaining honour or wealth, should have 
set out to release the Church of God at Jerusalem, that journey 
should take the place of all penance.” Perhaps these conditions 
were unduly severe, for it is seldom that one motive is so much 
the master of the human heart as to exclude all others. It is 
certain that religious motives were the chief motives of the 
Crusaders ; it is equally certain that there were many others. 
In a classical passage, William of Tyre,> a great Churchman 
? Gesta Tancredi, Patr. Lat. cly. p. 494. 3 Lib. i. ¢, i. 3 J. 16. 
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and a great historian, says himself: “Our Lord was not in all 
of them the cause of their journey, for some started that they 
might not desert their friends, others for fear they should be 
thought cowards, others from mere lightness of heart or in order 
to escape their creditors.” By J/evitas, lightness of heart, I 
expect William meant what we should call love of adventure. 
Probably this very natural and human motive had a good deal 
to do with the Crusades. After all, it was not so very long 
since the Normans had settled down to a fairly permanent 
existence, and many, whether Normans or not, must have felt 
cramped by the growing population and orderliness of Western 
Europe. There must have always been younger sons who 
found that the feudal system and primogeniture left them too 
little room. Naturally, as time went on, these secondary 
motives asserted themselves more and more. We talk of 
first, second, third, and fourth Crusades, but really it was a 
continuous movement. From 1095 till near the end of the 
thirteenth century there was a constant flow of Crusaders from 
Europe to Syria. From time to time there would be a more 
important expedition than usual, but the flow of individual 
Crusaders never stopped. To be sent on the Crusade became, 
as I said just now, a recognized form of ecclesiastical penance. 
It was the sentence passed on the murderers of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. Perhaps we might compare it to the Moslem 
pilgrimage to Mecca. It became the natural thing for a young 
man, who could afford it, to go out to the Holy Places, and 
while there to have a blow at the infidel. As time went on, 
therefore, the exclusively religious motive became weaker. The 
later Crusades are more political, until in the fourth Crusade 
we get a monstrous travesty of a holy war. The soldiers of 
the Cross are persuaded by the practical-minded Venetians to 
attack Constantinople and take it from the Greeks. Indeed, 
with the Italians commercial motives are evident from the first. 
The Venetians had hitherto, by their connection with Con- 
stantinople, possessed the monopoly of Eastern trade. The 
other Italian cities, especially Genoa, soon perceived the 
advantage they could get out of the Christian State in the 
Levant, and gave much valuable assistance to the first Kings 
of Jerusalem. In return they received whole quarters in the 
chief towns, especially in the ports of Palestine. By degrees 
the religious element became less and less, and the Crusading 
movement passed into the commercial movement of the four- 
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teenth century, and on into the period of discovery in the 
fifteenth. 

Passing now from the motives of the Crusaders to some 
of the lessons taught by the history of the Crusade, we cannot 
fail to be struck by the complete want of organization. There 
was no leader. Consider for a moment the practical difficulties 
that had to be faced. Large contingents composed partly of 
fighting men, but in which the majority were probably mere 
camp-followers, had to be led across an absolutely unknown 
country, through wild populations, to Constantinople. So 
profound was the ignorance of geography, that one contingent 
had the ingenuity to take what was probably the worst possible 
route, that through the wild mountains of Dalmatia, along the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic. Once arrived at Constantinople, 
the relations with the Greeks had to be settled—no easy task, 
as the Greeks thought the Franks rude and ignorant savages, 
and the Franks thought the Greeks pompous, effeminate, and 
deceitful. Once in Asia Minor, the terrible Turks and their 
exhausting system of warfare had to be dealt with, but they were 
beaten in a great battle shortly after the Crusaders had got out 
of Greek territory. They were so alarmed that they allowed 
the Christians to pass unmolested through the now depopulated 
and deserted central plateau of Asia Minor, a district fatal to 
so many later expeditions. After adding very much to the 
length of their route by quite unnecessary défours, they reached 
Antioch and set about besieging it. The siege was long and 
wearisome. The country round about is rich, and at first the 
Christians had plenty to eat. Instead of saving up they wasted, 
and soon suffered terribly from famine. The chronicles are full 
of harrowing details: despair began to settle on the army; 
many perished and more deserted. A large army was advancing 
to relieve Antioch, and the Christians would be caught between 
two fires. Only just in time the city was betrayed into their 
hands, and for the moment the Crusaders were saved. The 
Turkish relieving army, however, now undertook the siege of 
the place, and the famine among the Christians grew worse 
than ever. Everything seemed lost, but courage was restored 
by the discovery of the Holy Lance: the Crusaders sallied out 
and inflicted on the Turks a crushing defeat. This was the 
crisis of the campaign. From this moment till the siege of 
Jerusalem they met with hardly any opposition, but on the 
other hand there was endless quarrelling between the chiefs. 
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During all this time, from May 6, 1097, when the various 
contingents met at Nicza, to July 15, 1099, the date of the 
capture of Jerusalem, there was no central authority in the 
Crusading camp, no means of enforcing discipline. Adhemar, 
Bishop of Puy, and representative of the Pope, had most 
influence with the chiefs, but he had no regular authority. In 
great difficulties or for special purposes a leader had to be 
elected by the Council, which was composed of some seven 
or eight of the leaders. There was no regular means of 
settling disputes between Crusaders of different bodies; even 
the military side was neglected. In the camp before Antioch 
no watches were set, and no regular arrangement of pitching 
tents adopted. The more we read about the details of the 
Crusade, the more we wonder at its ultimate success. The 
explanation, I believe, is to be found in the extraordinary unity 
of the Crusaders in spite of complete absence of organization. 
They gloried in their very want of organization, for it was a 
proof of their mission and of the help of God. ‘Who ever 
heard,” writes one of my authorities, “of so many princes, so 
many lords, so many knights, so many soldiers, fighting without 
King or Emperor ; for in that army no one was set over any 
one else, no one was in a position to command another, no one 
ordered what might seem best to himself, unless the council of 
the wiser men had decreed it and the common vote approved 
of it.” And another describes how all marched along “under 
the impulse of God, without any ohe chief or other guide but 
God Himself.” Fulcher of Chartres, from whom I have already 
made several quotations, describes in a curious passage the 
diversity of the Crusaders. “Who ever heard,” he says, “so 
many tribes and languages in one army? There were there 
Franks, Flemings, Frisians, Gauls, Bretons, Savoyards, Lombards, 
South Germans, Bavarians, Scots, English, Gascons, North 
Italians, South Italians, Spaniards, Greeks, Armenians. If a 
Breton or a German wished to talk to me, I should not know 
how to reply. But all of us, though we were divided by so 
many tongues, seemed to be all one, like brothers, in the love 
of God and our neighbour. For if any one lost anything 
belonging to him, he who found it kept it carefully for many 
days, till by diligent inquiry he had found the loser and restored 
it to him.”! There were indeed divisions and jealousies between 
the chiefs, especially after the death of Adhemar at Antioch, 


1 Patr. Lat. clv. p. 837. 
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but the Crusading democracy seems to have avoided these 
divisions. The most serious difference was between Raymond, 
Count of Toulouse, and Boemund, Prince of Tarentum. These 
were the two most influential chiefs, and ever since their meeting 
at Constantinople, relations, to say the least, had been strained. 
At Antioch the quarrel broke out. The city was betrayed to 
Boemund, and he claimed it as his. Raymond protested, and 
to emphasize his protest took possession of a neighbouring 
town, Marra, and refused to give it up. The chiefs wrangled, 
and the march was delayed for weeks. At last, when it was 
reported that Raymond was going to leave a garrison behind 
at Marra, “the poor pilgrims said to one another, ‘Lo! quarrels 
on account of Antioch, and quarrels on account of Marra! Are 
there going to be in every place which God gives us disputes 
between the princes and a lessening of the army of God? At 
any rate, there shall be no more quarrels on account of this 
city. Come, let us pull down its walls, then will there be peace 
between the princes ;’ and the weak and sick rising from their 
beds and leaning on crutches, came to the walls, and the stones 
which three or four yoke of oxen could hardly draw a famished 
man was able to cast down.” The measure had the desired 
effect. The zeal of the poor shamed the chiefs, and the army 
proceeded. Later Crusaders were less united. It is easy to 
trace a hostile feeling between French and Germans in the 
second Crusade, and between French and English in the third ; 
but by that time national distinctions were beginning to be 
more marked at home. In 1100, such distinctions were not 
deep. The great reform movement of the eleventh century, 
which has been called after Gregory VII., had acted as a link 
certainly between the clergy, but also between the laity of 
Christendom. There is nothing that so unites men as a great 
common object. Urban suggested that object, and the result 
was a magnificent demonstration of the unity of Christendom. 
Before the Crusade that unity was mostly negative: there was 
little to keep Frenchman, German, and Englishman apart, but 
there was also little communication between them. The 
Crusade brought them together, woke them from their barbaric 
slumber, and probably contributed at least something to the 
intellectual revival of the middle of the twelfth century. 

It is not an unnatural transition to pass from the Crusaders’ 
relations with one another, to their feelings about the Turks. 
We must expect to find a great contrast ; religion, which bound 
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so many peoples and languages together, seemed to set an 
impassable barrier between Christian and Moslem. I imagine 
that every Crusader thought all pagans infallibly doomed to 
perdition. I have not found such a proposition ever categorically 
stated, but it seems to have been so obvious, at least with the 
ordinary run of men, as hardly to require statement. When you 
said, talking of a Moslem, that he had died, to add that he was 
buried in Hell, seemed to imply no particular reflection on his 
character. For those of us who endeavour to realize and grasp 
the medizval state of mind, this instance of popular opinion is 
almost incomprehensible. Their thoughts must have been very 
different to ours if they could believe, with great contentment 
and complacency apparently, that the fate of the immense 
majority of human beings was simply to be born, to live, and to 
be damned. I do not, of course, mean that the absolute impossi- 
bility of a heathen escaping damnation was stated as a theological 
doctrine. I am speaking of the universal belief in the fact. 
Under these circumstances, then, we cannot expect to find the 
Crusaders very appreciative of Turkish virtues, or very tender 
in their dealings with them. At all times men engaged in war 
have been apt to take pleasure in deeds of blood, and in the 
eleventh century they expressed quite bluntly what they felt ; 
one of our chroniclers, a chaplain of Raymund of Toulouse, 
describes an incident in the capture of Antioch, which he says 
“gave us much pleasure and delight ;” it consisted in a number 
of Turkish cavalry falling over a precipice. ‘“ We rejoiced to see 
the fall of our enemies, but we lamented the loss of more than 
three hundred horses.” And on another occasion, “it really 
was a lovely sight to see the stream in the aqueduct carrying 
along the headless bodies of nobles and common folk into their 
own city.” The worst carnage of all was after the capture of 
the Holy City itself, and an eye-witness tells us that “when our 
men had taken the city with its walls and towers, there were 
things wondrous to be seen. For some of the enemy, and this 
is a small matter, wete reft of their heads, while others riddled 
through with arrows were forced to leap down from the towers, 
others, after long torture, were burnt in flames. In all the 
streets and squares there were to be seen piles of heads and 
hands and feet, and along the public ways, foot and horse alike 
made passage over the bodies of the dead. Such a slaughter of 
pagan folk had never been seen or heard of; none knows their 
number save God alone.” But it would be unjust to lay too 
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much stress on these horrors. Life was not considered of very 
much account in those days, men gave it readily and took it 
readily. Even in this century a successful assault has been 
followed by frightful butchery. The relations then between 
the first Crusaders was frankly one of mutual hostility, sub- 
mission, or extermination. Nothing else could well have been 
expected, but once the Christians had established permanent 
settlements in Syria, this simple principle was soon found to be 
unworkable. Syria lies between the Arabian desert and the 
Mediterranean, a strip some four hundred miles long and from 
fifty to one hundred miles broad. If the Christians had been 
strong enough and numerous enough they might have reduced 
the whole of this territory and kept the whole population, 
whether Christian or Mussulman, in subjection. But they were 
never strong enough or numerous enough to do this; there was 
always a longitudinal division right down this narrow strip. 
Christian states by the sea, Turkish and Arab emirates by the 
desert. It was therefore bound to come about that fairly 
intricate relations should be established between the two sides, 
relations either of war, of truce, or of alliance. When the 
strength of the Christians was at its height, all these Moslem 
principalities were their tributaries. This connection grew closer 
still when a new power began to arise across the desert in 
Northern Mesopotamia, a power which threatened Christian and 
Moslem Syria alike. This was the emirate of Mossul which, 
under two active men, Zenghi, “Sanguis” the Christians called 
him with a grim joke, and Noureddin, became the centre of a 
revival of Islam. Its aim was to unite once more the scattered 
forces of the Crescent. The Cross had conquered though their 
disunion ; to reunite Mesopotamia, Syria, and Egypt, would be 
the surest means to raise the Crescent once mbre. But this 
union of Islam under the Emirs of Mossul meant the extinction 
of the independent dynasties of Egypt, Damascus, Alleppo, and 
others, even before it meant the expulsion of the Christians. 
The policy to be adopted by the Christian states was obvious 
—they must ally themselves with their neighbours, the 
weaker Moslem states, against the common enemy. This 
policy was to a large extent adopted. Both Christian and 
Arab writers bear witness to the improved relations between 
the members of the two faiths, treaties were signed, alliances 
made. There is evidence even of much mutual personal regard. 
I have already described to you how a Norman knight could 
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appreciate Turkish military qualities. With increased know- 
ledge came increased friendliness. All this, however, is true 
only of the regular inhabitants of Syria. The newly arrived 
Crusader was much scandalized at these alliances with the 
infidel. His principles were the simple ones of the first 
Crusade—submission or extermination. The result was 
disastrous to the continuity of the Christian policy. The 
King of Jerusalem made an alliance with Damascus, for the 
reasons I have mentioned; then came the arrival of the 
second Crusade, all, that is to say, that had escaped destruction 
in Asia Minor, and of an Emperor and King of France both 
burning to wipe out the defeats they had suffered on the way 
by having a blow at the nearest infidel. So the army marched 
off to Damascus, failed to take it, but drove it into the arms 
of the aggressive Noureddin. This and similar incidents amply 
account for the reputation of faithlessness which the Christians 
acquired amongst their enemies. Some years later Egypt was 
similarly driven into subjection to Mossul, and when Saladin 
succeeded in consolidating the new Moslem Empire, the days 
of the Christian rule in Jerusalem were numbered. 

This question of war or alliance with the infidel, presents us 
with a dilemma which perhaps must have been fatal anyhow to 
the Crusading states. On the one hand, a permanent state of 
war was impossible, on the other, every Crusader who came 
from Europe wanted to fight, and the Christian kingdoms 
could never have survived at all without a constant infusion of 
new blood from the West. 

But I am getting beyond the limits which I have set myself. 
This history of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, its fall, and the later 
developments of the Crusading spirit afford material for many 
books and more lectures. I must not now trespass too far 
beyond the First Crusade. I think the reader will agree, even 
from the few instances I have been able to give, that it brings 
out as nothing else could do the latent elements of the heroic in 
the medizval character. Take the Middle Ages as a whole, and it 
would indeed be difficult to prefer them to our own times, but 
these general comparisons are very untrustworthy, and if they 
were trustworthy would be very useless. We have no right to 
force men into averages, and to speak as if one hero and one 
coward were equivalent to two men of ordinary courage. What 
appears to me the fascination of the Middle Ages is this 
continual juxtaposition of extremes. It must have given a 
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tone to life, and created a bracing atmosphere which was 
probably far from comfortable, but well calculated to nourish 
self-sacrifice and self-forgetfulness in an heroic degree. The 
eighteenth century feared and disliked “enthusiasm” in all 
its forms, but since then we have learnt to love mountains, 
and to see a grace and a beauty as well as a grandeur in what 
is precipitous, bare, and ragged. This is, I think, the pleasure 
I can promise those who will study the Crusades. They will find 
much of the bloodthirstiness, brutality, and intolerance of a 
passionate age; they will find, too, extraordinary waste of life 
and labour and criminal callousness and ignorance ; but if they 
turn from the Crusades to the Crusaders they will become 
acquainted with gallant knights worthy of any romance of 
chivalry. 

We know enough to make ourselves fairly accurate mental 
pictures of Godfrey de Bouillon, Tancred, Richard I.,, most of 
all St. Louis, but we would gladly know more of that vast 
unnamed crowd of pauperes, of poor pilgrims who pressed on 
to our Lord’s Sepulchre, a motley host of strangely armed foot- 
soldiers, and a still more motley host of camp-followers. We 
hear little of the military prowess of the first, for the Crusaders’ 
battles are very Homeric, everything seems to turn on the 
prowess of the chiefs, and the camp-followers sadly impeded 
the movements of the army, for they included women and 
children, and the aged and the infirm and halt. Yet they 
kept up the faith of the host. When the chiefs quarrelled and 
delayed, the pauperes on their knees before Raymond implored 
him to proceed, and when this failed, took more effective means 
of removing the cause of the quarrel. The peculiar glory of 
the Crusade is that it was the east selfish of all wars. Men 
have often fought bravely and endured nobly, but never was 
the motive less connected with their own temporal well-being, 
never was so much attempted or so much endured for an idea. 


F. F. URQUHART. 
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IN regard of the personal character of Father Garnet, the most 
violently contradictory estimates are presented for our accept- 
ance. We have seen something of the terms in which his 
friends described him, and those who knew him best were loudest 
in his praise, Fathers Gerard and Greenway, for example, never 
mentioning his name without some token of veneration. Father 
Henry More writes of him as follows: 


He so abundantly fulfilled the duties alike of an earnest labourer 
and an excellent director, that he was revered by his associates, beloved 
by externs, and admired by all; his judgment was at once shrewd, 
keen, and sound; he was singularly well-informed, had great presence 
of mind, and much tact. Prudent, through long experience, he was 
likewise marked, as does not always happen, by great simplicity, and a 
candour of mind which suspected no evil. His manners were wonder- 
fully courteous, and there was in him a severity seasoned with humility. 
His countenance was at once modest and cheerful, neither relaxed by 
familiarity, nor ruffled by passion. All which qualities so won for him 
the love and veneration both of acquaintances and others, that not 
even in the arraignment for treason which his adversaries instituted, 
could they restrain themselves from praising him.! 


Tanner tells us that from his youth upwards he was 
commonly nicknamed “the lamb,” on account of the almost 
excessive gentleness of his disposition, which appeared incapable 
of anger, and that those who knew him most intimately were 
convinced that his was a most pure soul, undefiled by the 
smallest wilful offence of God. As we have learnt from a letter 
of his own, his old teacher, Pereira, used to style him, with 
affectionate depreciation, “the little sheep,” expressing his wonder 
that one so guileless should for so long a period elude the 
hands of his pursuers. Bartoli dwells especially? upon his 
confidence in God and serenity in presence of danger; and 
Parsons testifies® that during his eighteen years of government, 


1 Hist. Prov. Angl, vii. c. 20. 
2 Inghilterra, v. 3 Apud More, vii. c. 20. 
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although he was involved in business which excited much ill- 
feeling and acrimony, particularly in the matter of the Appellant 
controversy, none either of his own subjects or of those opposed 
to the policy he represented, ever sent to Rome any complaints 
of his personal conduct. A remarkable instance of the esti- 
mation in which he was held, even by adversaries, is afforded 
by a letter addressed to him by Mush, one of the Icaders of the 
anti-Jesuit party amongst the secular clergy,! who after speaking 
very strongly of the misrepresentations circulated “by yours 
and the archpriest,”* and peremptorily demanding that Garnet 
should do his utmost to check such slanders, concludes by 
begging the latter to obtain admission to St. Omers for a 
nephew of the writer, who is unable to pay anything, his parents 
being “ despoiled of their all.” 

When we turn from the testimony of his friends to that of 
some amongst his enemies, we find ourselves presented with a 
vastly different picture. According to Bishop Abbot, of whom 
we have heard already, Garnet was an inveterate drunkard and 
a man of immoral life. He prepared himself for death, says 
this prelate, by getting into a state of intoxication so helpless 
as to make himself a spectacle to all within the Tower.® In 
the same strain speaks Bishop Andrewes, who, in reply to 
Bellarmine, while deriding the encomiums passed by the latter 
on the learning of Garnet, whom he represents as practically 
illiterate, goes on to accuse him of habitual inebriety.* The 


1 Archiv. Westmon. vii. 477. Dec. 8, 1603. 

* George Blackwell, whose part the Jesuits took against his opponents. 

3 ** Atque hic non omitto qua ratione se ad mortem przpararit, qui altera nocte 
ante supplicium ita se mero ingurgitavit, ut Przesidi Arcis et uxori ejus, aliisque cum 
illis a custode advocatis, foedissimum ebrietatis spectaculum dederit ; quos tumente 
lingua et tremula, et fere ad articulandas voces invalida, blande compellat homo 
urbanus, et ad compotandum invitat,” &c. (Avtilogia, f. 194.) 

4 “Garnettus autem plurimum merito suo morte mulctatus, quem tu nescio cur 
dicis virum omni genere doctrinz et vite sanctitate incomparabilem. Doctrinam 
si quam habuit, sibi habuit: nemo illi eam elicere nemo extundere potuit ; depre- 
catus semper in re literaria collationem omnem. Profecto, in chartis ejus, que 
repertze sunt, in toto sermone nihil usquam reconditz eruditionis: Bacchum enim 
certe magis redolebat quam Apollinem. Si quid autem de Theologia incidisset, 
ablegabat ad alium, nescio quem, collegam suum: se enim per annos jam multos 
rebus gerendis fuisse, totum in praxim politicam incubuisse: eam praxim doctrinam 
sibi omnem (si qua unquam fuit) expectorasse : ut nostri, qui hominem adierunt, non 
alio sensu doctrinam ejus incomparabilem putarint, quam quod eam sibi nunquam 
comparare potuerit. De sanctitate vero ejus, vellem mitteres: atque utinam de 
sobrietate dicere posses, vix enim est, ut qui sobrie non bibat, sancte vivat, vel 
sanctitatem sibi veram comparare possit. Ille vero, quam szepe non sobrius, nimis 
multis notum.” (Zortura Torti, p. 271. Edit. 1851.) 
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same charge was evidently in circulation while Garnet was 
confined in the Tower, for Chamberlain wrote to his friend, 
Dudley Carleton,! that “he hath been indulgent to himself in the 
Gatehouse and in the Tower, and daily drunk sack so liberally 
as if he meant to drown sorrow.” Moreover, the spies set to 
listen while Garnet and Hall made their confessions to each 
other, reported that as the former confessed “because he had 
drunk extraordinarily he was fain to go two nights to bed 
betimes.” 

The other and still more serious imputation upon his 
character, rests, like others, chiefly upon the authority of Abbot. 
Like most missionary priests of the period, Father Garnet 
found an asylum chiefly in the houses of the nobility and 
gentry, being usually entertained and supported by the family 
of William, third Lord Vaux of Harrowden. The two daughters 
of this nobleman, Helen, married to Edward Brookesby, Esq., 
of Leicestershire, and Anne, who was never married, devoted 
themselves to his service, supplying him with funds wherewith 
to rent the dwellings required for the business of his office, 
which had constantly to be changed ; and also keeping house for 
him, so as to give a family appearance to these establishments 
which might disarm suspicion as to their real nature. These 
ladies were commonly termed Father Garnet’s “ostesses,” and 
he tells us* that he used in his own mind to liken them for 
their generosity and hospitality to Martha and Mary. It was 
almost inevitable that to minds of another temper a very 
different idea should suggest itself, and accordingly this con- 
nection furnished to Sir William Waad and others a congenial 
subject for coarse jests, of which they did not hesitate to avail 
themselves. These had reference to both the sisters, but more 
especially to Anne, who having no family ties of her own had 
made herself more conspicuous in Father Garnet’s service, and 
with whom he carried on a frequent correspondence, she 
constantly begging, and he imparting advice as to her life and 
conduct. 

As to charges in this matter, Mr. Jardine remarks that readers 
must judge for themselves, for no conclusive proof on either 
side is possible—as indeed must always be the case in regard 
of assertions of the kind made so long ago, which cannot now be 
tested by satisfactory evidence. Nothing that now remains to 


1 Grene, P. 556, Stonyhurst MSS. 
2 March 27, 1606, Dom. James I. xix. 89. 
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us will better assist us towards a judgment than Father Garnet’s 
private and confidential correspondence, some portion of which 
has been reproduced in previous articles, and from it we may 
best convince ourselves upon the point by obtaining an insight 
into the true, character of the man. It must, moreover, be 
remembered that Garnet himself gravely and solemnly repu- 
diated the insinuations of his enemies. In reply to Waad, who 
rallied him respecting Mrs. Brookesby, as he himself tells us,} 
“T said that that place was a place of justice, and such calum- 
niations were unfit,” while in regard of her sister he made a still 
more emphatic protestation upon the scaffold.? 

It must likewise be remembered that we have ample 
materials for judging of the nature of the correspondence which 
passed between Garnet and Anne Vaux, for various letters were 
intercepted, and such in particular as the writers thought least 
likely to go astray. As to these, Mr. Jardine, certainly not a 
partial witness, speaks as follows : “ His intercepted letters from 
the Tower show no feeling towards Anne Vaux beyond that of 
paternal regard: and though the language of some of her letters 
is sufficiently excited and passionate, they express only the 
agony of distress at the loss of a valued friend, upon whose 
advice and society she had long habitually relied ; they are, in 
fact, such letters as any religious devotee might have written to 
a spiritual protector under similar circumstances.”* How far 
such a judgment is correct we have ample means of forming 
our own opinion, the correspondence having been published by 
Mr. Jardine himself, and others. 

After Garnet’s death, Anne Vaux proposed to retire to the 
Continent and enter a convent, but finally resolved to continue 
her former work of assisting missionaries, as she did for at least 
thirty years, converting her house into a college for the education 
of Catholic boys, under the care of Fathers of the Society.* 


1 To Anne Vaux, March 4, 1605-6, P.R.O. 

2 «That honourable gentlewoman hath great wrong by such false reports. And 
for my own part, as I have been always free from such crimes, so I may protest for 
her upon my conscience that I think her to be a perfect pure virgin, if any other in 
England or otherwise alive. She is a virtuous good gentlewoman, and, therefore, to 
impute any such thing unto her cannot proceed but of malice.” (Gerard, Narrative, 
Edit. Morris, 1871, p. 293.) 

Father Gerard tells us that he takes the particulars of Father Garnet’s execution 
from a priest who was an eye-witness, and who paid twelvepence to stand upon a wall 
to witness it. 

® Criminal Trials, ii. 199. 

* Foley, Records, iv. 91, note. 
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As to the accusation of intemperance, the evidence which 
has been commonly accounted most serious is that furnished 
by the spies who heard and reported Father Garnet’s confession. 
It is clear, however, that even if they correctly represented 
what he said, it need amount to but very little, namely—to an 
acknowledgment of having taken more than he was accustomed, 
and while it is not the sort of thing concerning which an 
habitual toper would trouble himself, it is exactly what one of 
anxious conscience might find to blame in himself! But it must, 
moreover, be remembered that whereas the listeners never 
professed to be quite sure as to what was said, and Garnet 
constantly declared that they had misapprehended him, in this 
particular interlocution they acknowledged that they had found 
greater difficulty than upon any other occasion,’ because his 
speeches were uttered “much more softlier than he used to 
whisper,” and it is clear from their narrative that they could 
make sure of scarcely anything.’ 

If we turn to other considerations, it certainly seems in the 
last degree improbable that an habitual sot should have been 
entrusted with functions so important and delicate as were 
confided to Garnet, or that he should so dexterously and 
for so long a time have exercised them amidst difficulties 
and perils of every kind, contriving to elude the snares of 
his enemies, and to retain the confidence of his friends. 
It must also again be remarked that we hear nothing of 

? The only other fault reported as being confessed by Father Garnet, was that he 
had entertained some suspicions regarding some one, and, as he afterwards found, 
without reason, ‘‘and that he hath been subject much to that kind of frailty.” 
(February 23, 1605-6, P.R.O.) 

2 March 2, 1605-6. 

3 In his account of the Gunpowder Plot (Condition of Catholics, Edit. 1871, 
p- 173) Father Gerard expresses his belief that, upon one occasion at least, Father 
Garnet was drugged in the Tower, to make him more helpless under examination. 
Ilis words are : 

‘* For when he was brought before the Lords, he was in a very strange plight, so 
thirsty as not able to spit or speak ; beer was called for, and he drank two glasses 
before them ; withal he was so drowsy, as not able to hold up his head; he com- 
plaining that he had not slept in five nights before. It was reported by divers of good 
intelligence in London, that he was watched of purpose, and kept from sleep to make 
his head light, and himself less able to bear that which should be imposed upon him ; 
also that he had some mixture of intoxicating drink given him, which should obscure 
his understanding and distemper his body. But in respect that Father Garnet, being 
asked the question in public, did not take knowledge of any extraordinary hard usage 
in those kinds, I for my part do rather think it was done, but in such manner as 
himself could not perceive, by mixing his drink or meat with such confections as 


might work both those effects to distemper his body and hinder his sleep, and yet the 
Father not know when or kow it was procured.” 
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these dishonourable allegations in connection with Garnet’s 
trial, although they would have admirably served the purpose 
of those who desired nothing more than to tarnish the repu- 
tation of one whose office invested him with an importance 
which no previous captive could claim. Far from disparaging 
his private character, the prosecution, as has been said, passed 
upon him high encomiums, the Earl of Northampton describing 
him as a man “in appearance temperate, and in understanding 
ripe,”+ while Sir Edward Coke assured him that he was “fit to 
live and serve his country.” ” 

As we have seen, the case against Father Garnet, upon this 
head, rests chiefly upon the authority of Bishop Abbot, but it 
seems clear that upon his assertions no reliance whatever can be 
placed. Abbot, in fact, exhibits himself as an utterly unscru- 
pulous and dishonest partisan, indulging without compunction in 
falsehoods of the worst description, which he himself knew to 
be false, but believed that his readers would not have the oppor- 
tunity of testing. Instances of such deliberate and shameful 
perversion of truth abound in his A¢z/ogza—it must be sufficient 
at present to cite one or two. 

His antagonist, the Cretan Jesuit Eudzemon-Joannes,? had 
stated that, prior to the Gunpowder Plot, two persons had been 
condemned to death for harbouring a priest, and that a Catholic 
gentleman who addressed a petition to the King on the subject 
had been fined and imprisoned. This was notoriously true, the 
persons condemned being named Bailley and Rawson, and the 
unlucky petitioner Thomas Pound. As, however, the foreign 
writer had mentioned no names and specified no locality, and 
as, living at the other side of Europe, he might be presumed to 
be ignorant of the details of the case, Abbot, in his reply, 
denounced the story as an impudent and malignant slander, 
overwhelming his opponent with abuse and ridicule for such a 
statement. He cannot possibly have been ignorant of the facts, 
which were public and notorious. 

For another instance. When Abbot wrote, the Jesuit 
Baldwin, who had been proclaimed as a participator in the 
Powder Plot, was in the Tower, having been delivered up to 
the English Government by the Elector Palatine, and it might 
be anticipated with confidence that he would never leave his 
prison, unless for the gallows. Accordingly, it appearing safe 


1 State Trials. 2 Letter to Anne Vaux, ut sup. 
3 Or L’Heureux. * Antilogia, fol. 132 6. 
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to make any statements regarding him, Abbot roundly and 
vehemently proclaimed that Baldwin had confessed all the 
secret history of the Plot, incriminating not only the Jesuits as 
a body, but the Pope himself, and detailing the preparations 
which had been made in order to take advantage of the blow 
when it had been struck.!. We know now that these assertions 
were absolutely mendacious. The case against Baldwin broke 
down so completely that he was subsequently set free, being 
discharged “with honour.” It is absolutely certain that he 
never made any disclosures remotely resembling those which 
Abbot put into his mouth. 

Even more unprincipled was the behaviour of the Bishop in 
regard of official documents. These were jealously shrouded 
from the public eye, but were at his disposal for the purposes of 
his book, and freely used by him. Speaking of the evidence 
against the Jesuits, he declares that, on the testimony of the 
conspirators themselves, Father Gerard had administered the 
oath of confederation to the principal conspirators.2 Now that 
the State Papers are happily open to all, we know that the 
only mention of this oath was made by Faukes and Thomas 
Winter, both of whom expressly averred that Gerard neither 
administered it, nor knew of its being taken. In each case this 
exculpatory clause was marked by the Attorney General for 
omission, so that these depositions as read in court might seem 
to incriminate the Jesuit. When Abbot made the above assertion 
he had this document in his hands, and must therefore have 
known that his statement was in direct contradiction to the truth; 
although he might reasonably suppose that it would never be 
in the power of his antagonists to consult the original. 

But perhaps the most scandalous instance of Abbot’s method 
is furnished in connection with the charge against Father Garnet 
and Anne Vaux. As to this he alleges two proofs. First he 
cites a testimony of Robert Winter, of which no vestige is to be 
found amongst the public records, and which is quite at variance 
with the known evidence afforded by him or any other of the 
conspirators. Secondly he declares that, in her intercepted 
letters, Anne Vaux signed herself “ A.G.,” as though she were 


1 Antilogia, fol. 141. 

2 Fol. 4. 

5 A facsimile of the passage in Faukes’ confession which was thus treated is given 
in What was the Gunpowder Plot ? p. 199. 

* Fol. 135 4. 
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Garnet’s wife.!_ Here, again, he had the documents in his hands, 
and must therefore have been aware that he was uttering an 
altogether baseless calumny, for there is no sort of ground for 
his assertion. As Mr. Jardine acknowledges,” an inspection of 
the signatures in question shows “to demonstration” that the 
initials are what they naturally should be, namely, “ A. V.”? 

Despite the high repute enjoyed by Bishop Andrewes, it 
cannot be said that in this instance he can claim more credit 
than his brother prelate; in fact he shows himself even more 
unscrupulous. This appears more particularly as to the famous 
Palm Sunday letter attributed to Garnet, addressed to the 
Fathers and Brothers of the Society of Jesus, of which both 
bishops give versions, widely different from each other. Of this 
document we know nothing whatever, except what these prelates 
tell us, for the original has totally disappeared. It is not easy 
to believe that either version is genuine, but unquestionably that 
of Andrewes is by far the more dishonest. As Lingard observes 
of it: “It cannot escape the notice of the reader that the many 
erroneous renderings in the translation* of Dr. Andrews are 
wilful, all being made for the purpose of aggravating the guilt 
of Garnet ;” and he speaks further of the “many falsifications 
inconsistent with facts” introduced by this writer. Something 
of the same sort is to be noticed in the invective against Garnet 
already cited from Andrewes.° The prisoner assuredly never 
described himself as having been immersed in fo/ttical business, 
as his accuser represents. 

It must likewise be observed that, as to matters in regard of 
which we have the means of judging, Andrewes discredits his 
own testimony by the excess of animosity which he manifests, 
causing him to overstate his case. He represents Garnet as an 
unlettered and uncultured man, altogether ignorant of theology. 


' “*Quippe que se scripsit in literis A. G. hoc est Annam Garnetam.” (Zist. 
ad Lect.) 

2 Criminal Trials, ii. 200, note. 

3 The capital ‘‘ V” made by Anne Vaux is undoubtedly very like a modern ‘*G,” 
but she uses precisely the same form when writing her family name in full, and she 
certainly would not call herself ‘* Anne Gaux.” 

4 It has always been assumed that Garnet wrote this letter in English, and that it 
was translated into Latin by the two bishops, each for himself. Had this been the 
case, it would still be insufficient to explain the discrepancies presented to us, but 
there can be no doubt that had he written to the Fathers and Brothers of the Society 
in general, he would have done so in Latin, a language which he always employed fo 
letters of a public character. 
> Supra, p. 3, note. 
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Mr. Jardine, however, observes! that, notwithstanding such dis- 
paragement, Garnet’s additions to the 7reatzse of Equivocation 
demonstrate his familiar acquaintance with the controversial 
writings of his Order. He might have added, that a like 
familiarity with theology is evinced in the replies made by 
Garnet to the various quéstions proposed to him during his 
imprisonment, of which we have seen a specimen in our last 
article. Moreover, those who examine the compositions of the 
two men will assuredly agree that Garnet wrote much better 
Latin than Andrewes himself: he certainly would never have 
perpetrated such wretched Latinity as that of his Palm Sunday 
letter in the form in which Andrewes exhibits it. 

In conclusion, therefore, it seems fair to say that, as of the 
tenour of his public conduct, so we must judge that of his private 
life from the picture of himself drawn by Garnet in his confi- 
dential correspondence, and from such testimonies regarding 
him as have come down to us on the authority of those who 
were most intimately acquainted with his life and character. 
Of these sources of information something has already been 
seen, and more remains to be yet considered, when it shall be 
possible to continue and complete the sketch that has now been 
offered, which must however remain, for the present at least, in 
the fragmentary and imperfect condition in which I here 
leave it. 

IOHN GERARD. 


1 Gunpowder Plot, p. 174, note. 
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Civil Law and Conscience. 


_——_ 


SOME time ago a paragraph appeared in the daily papers 
describing how a conscientious superintendent of police had 
taken a summons out against himself, and had been fined five 
shillings for riding his bicycle without a light. A clergyman, 
he said, had spoken to him on the subject, and this had brought 
the offence home to him. Puuch recorded the incident, and 
took the opportunity to show what such views about the 
obligation of the law might be expected to lead to, if they 
became general. In one corner of the page, master Bob, with 
a woe-begone expression, was presenting a birch-rod to his 
mother, and confessing that he had been at the jam again. 
Below, a cabby was taking out a summons against himself for 
charging a fare sixpence too much. Opposite was a learned 
judge closing proceedings in his court by fining himself £20 and 
costs for betting in a place within the meaning of the Act; 
and in the middle, stood an automatic conscience clearer, armed 
with iron fists, worked on the penny-in-the-slot principle, for 
inflicting summary punishment on delinquents for minor 
offences. 

No doubt the honest superintendent’s conscience, or that 
of his clergyman, was somewhat strict, for whatever may be 
the obligation of the law, it would seem to be certain that it 
does not bind delinquents to execute its penalties on themselves. 
But how does civil law bind the conscience? What obligation, 
if any, does English civil law impose on the conscience? It 
may be worth while to examine this question from the point 
of view of Moral Theology. 

There can be no doubt that the civil lawgiver can bind the 
consciences of his subjects by his laws. This is the plain 
teaching of St. Paul in Romans xili. 1—5: 


Let every soul be subject to higher powers: for there is no power 
but from God: and those that are, are ordained of God. Therefore 
he that resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of God. And they 
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that resist, purchase to themselves damnation. For princes are not a 
terror to the good work, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid 
of the power? Do that which is good: and thou shalt have praise 
from the same. For he is God’s minister to thee, for good. But if 
thou do that which is evil, fear: for he beareth not the sword in vain. 
For he is God’s minister: an avenger to execute wrath upon him that 
doth evil. Wherefore be subject of necessity, not only for wrath, but 
also for conscience’ sake. 


According to Christian teaching, then, the civil ruler can 
bind the consciences of his subjects, so that they offend God 
if they disobey a strict precept imposed by him. His power to 
do this does not depend on his having correct theological 
views, for St. Paul prescribes obedience to the Roman emperors, 
who knew nothing at that time about Christianity. 

But though we must concede that the civil ruler has the 
power to bind the consciences of his subjects under sin, it does 
not follow that all his laws do in fact bind under sin. For 
one who has authority to command may use all his power or 
not, as circumstances require, and as he judges fit. It is often 
better for a father to signify a desire that a son should do 
what he wants, rather than to impose on him a rigorous 
command. What is wanted will be gained quite as surely, and 
more sweetly, in the former manner than in the latter, than 
if the father always uses his full authority. And in like manner, 
any superior whose office it is to direct the actions of his 
subjects to the common good, and to whom God grants the 
authority necessary for this purpose, will often gain his end 
quite as surely, and more sweetly, if he refrains from using 
his full power on every occasion. And as the end in view is 
the chief thing to be considered, if the end can be gained by 
sweet and easy means, why should not these be preferred ? 
A superior can indeed impose a precept which will bind the 
conscience under sin, but he need not necessarily do so, if the 
end can be obtained by simply expressing a desire ; in other 
words, as a superior can impose a command or refrain from 
doing so, as he judges best, so the obligation which the 
superior’s command imposes on his subjects may be greater or 
less, as he judges best. As the existence of the obligation 
depends on his will, so the quality also of the obligation 
depends on his will. This of course does not imply that the 
superior’s will is the only source of obligation, or that it can 
change the nature of things. If an obligation not to commit 
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murder has already been imposed by a higher authority, a 
subordinate authority cannot impose a binding precept to 
commit murder. A lower superior can only use the power that 
has been granted him. He effects nothing if he attempts to 
transgress the limits of his authority, whether those limits be 
set by a higher superior from whom he derives his authority, 
or by the nature of things. So that a human lawgiver cannot 
impose just what laws he pleases. If he attempts to command 
what God forbids, his command cannot bind the conscience ; 
he may indeed, by using his superior might, punish those who 
refuse to obey, but he cannot make their disobedience wrong. 
It will be a right action approved by God and good men. “We 
ought to obey God rather than men.” 

However, if the common good should require it, a human 
lawgiver may prohibit what God prohibits, and command what 
God commands, and enforce these laws by human sanctions. 
Thus He forbids theft, and commands parents to support their 
children. And such laws certainly bind the conscience, so that 
a subject who violates them, not only sins against the law of 
God, but also against the law of his country. He makes himself 
liable to punishment both from God and men. 

All, I think, are agreed upon this, that human laws which 
are declaratory of the divine or natural laws bind the con- 
sciences of subjects. So that civil laws forbidding murder, 
theft, and other crimes ; selling poisons without due precautions, 
selling beer to those who have already had too much, dissemi- 
nating indecent literature, bind the conscience under sin. And 
similarly positive precepts which command what is already 
obligatory by the Divine or natural law also bind the conscience 
under sin. So that a father is bound to support his wife and 
children according to his ability, not only because the Divine 
and natural law commands it, but also because the municipal 
law enforces it. 

The same, too, as all I think are agreed, must be said of 
those civil laws which determine the natural law, where of itself 
it is indeterminate. For the natural law is concerned rather 
with general precepts than with particular circumstances and 
cases. Often it suggests and persuades rather than prescribes. 
It indicates what is desirable rather than imposes a definite 
obligation. In such cases it is the province of the positive law 
to step in and, for the common good, determine what was 
before indeterminate, that there may be a definite rule of action, 
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that subjects may not be left in perilous uncertainty about their 
rights and duties, so that there may not be continual lawsuits. 
When it has done so, the rule laid down will be a guide, 
not only for the external conduct, but also for the conscience. 
And so the Prescription Act, the Married Women’s Property 
Act, Infants’ Relief Act, and other laws of the like nature form 
rules of conscience as well as of law. 

The law of nature suggests that if a man has been in peaceful 
possession of property for a long time, and in good faith, 
thinking it to be his own, he should not be disturbed, even 
though it afterwards appears that another had a better title. 
The natural law does not indeed of itself in such a case transfer 
the ownership of the property, it only suggests that it would 
be for the common good, that it would make owners of property 
more watchful of their rights, that it would lessen the number 
of troublesome lawsuits, if long and peaceable possession, with 
good faith, gave a title to property. And so the positive law 
steps in, and enacts that prescription shall be a good title to 
property. Positive law determines and defines the conditions 
of prescription, and its provisions hold good for the conscience, 
as well as for the external forum. And the same is true of 
other positive laws, which for the common good determine and 
define the law of nature. In like manner the sentence of the 
judge, in a doubtful case of conflicting rights, provides a safe 
rule for conscience, and obliges the contending parties. 

In all these cases the obligation does not arise purely and 
simply from the positive law, there is a root of obligation 
already existing which the positive law declares or determines. 
But such cases are far from exhausting the whole subject- 
matter of positive law. There remains a very large field of 
more or less indifferent actions, where man’s liberty is restrained 
neither by the Divine nor by the natural law. As far as God’s 
law or the law of nature is concerned, very many actions are 
neither prescribed nor prohibited ; they may be done or left 
undone, done in this way or in that, and whichever course be 
chosen a man’s conscience will be free, as far as the Divine or 
natural law is concerned. And yet it is often well that the 
law should interfere, with prudence indeed and moderation, 
in matters that are of themselves indifferent. Thus with regard 
to work in factories, the conditions of labour might, absolutely 
speaking, be left to be arranged by the humanity of the 
employers, or by mutual agreement between employers and 
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employed ; but experience has shown that it is desirable for 
the civil authority to step in, and so we have the Factory Acts. 
They forbid working overtime, or under a certain age, prescribe 
certain precautions to be taken for the sake of health, they 
limit in many ways the natural liberty of masters and men. 

We have also positive laws relating to the regulation of 
mines, enactments concerning the raising of revenue, Elemen- 
tary Education Acts, laws forbidding certain contracts, as for 
example, in restraint of trade, and so forth. How do such laws 
as these affect the conscience? Is it a sin to violate them, 
just as it is a sin to violate those which declare or determine 
the Divine or natural law? And here of course we suppose 
that there is no obligation in conscience arising from some 
other source than the positive law. For our purpose we 
eliminate other possible sources of obligation, and merely 
consider the positive law. Thus, it may be, that the owner 
of a coal-mine knows that there is fire-damp in his mine, and 
that it is exceedingly dangerous to work in it. Then, of course, 
both he and the men are bound to take such precautions as 
will enable the work to be carried on with comparative safety. 
The hours of labour, too, are restricted in a sense by the natural 
law, which prescribes a reasonable care of life and health. 
But for the purpose of our inquiry, we disregard such cases 
as these ; we suppose cases in which there is no obligation 
arising from the natural law, and we wish to ascertain what, 
if any, obligation is imposed by positive law. If a factory- 
master, knowing that his hands did not object, were to work 
half an hour overtime, when there is a brisk demand for his 
goods, and that in spite of, and in the teeth of the law, would 
he commit a sin, or what obligation would he violate ? 

The lawgiver has the power to bind the conscience even in 
such indifferent matters as these, as all admit and as we have 
already seen. But, as we have seen, he need not always use 
his power to the full extent. He may indeed intend to bind 
his subjects to obey his laws even in indifferent matters under 
pain of sin, and assign a sanction or penalty to be inflicted on 
those who break the law. Or, without intending to impose a 
strict obligation under pain of sin, he may be satisfied that he 
can secure substantial obedience to his laws, by merely assigning 
a penalty to be endured for violations of the law. The former 
are called by divines moral laws, the latter are called penal 
laws. A moral law imposes an obligation under sin in con- 
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science, and usually assigns a penalty for breaches of it ; a penal 
law only imposes the obligation of submitting to the penalty 
when lawfully exacted. A breach of a moral law is a sin, a 
breach of a penal law is not a sin, if one be prepared to pay 
the penalty if levied. The question as to whether positive 
municipal laws are moral laws or penal laws is a celebrated one. 

Martin Azpilcueta, the celebrated Doctor of Navarre, and 
on that account usually styled Navarrus, held, in the sixteenth 
century, that the positive laws of secular princes did not bind 
the conscience. “Ancient custom,” he says, “seems to have 
interpreted in this sense secular laws especially, concerning 
whose transgression it has not been usual to disturb the 
consciences of learned or unlearned, penitents or confessors, 
or men of any condition, order, or sex, except when the Divine, 
natural, revealed, or canon law was also at the same time 
broken ; and this because infidel lawgivers care nothing about 
eternal punishment, and there are very few Christian secular 
princes who say that it is their intention in making laws, while 
imposing a temporal penalty, to bind also to eternal punish- 
ment, when the Divine or natural law does not so bind.” ! 

Although a few other theologians held the same view, the 
common opinion was against it. In England, Anglican divines, 
as was to be expected, were strongly on the side of the stricter 
opinion. Jeremy Taylor admits indeed that “this question is 
so dubious and unresolved, that Cajetan and Henricus de 
Gandavo did suppose it fit to be determined by the Pope 
in cathedra, as thinking it otherwise to be indeterminable.”? 
However, he not only maintains that positive civil laws bind 
under sin, but that to say that a law does not bind under sin 
is a contradiction. He does not seem to have grasped the idea 
of a penal law in the theological sense. Sanderson, in his able 
book, De obligatione conscientig@, explains at considerable length 
what is meant by penal laws; but while admitting that they 
may exist, he does not say that they actually do exist in England, 
and he maintains the general proposition that positive municipal 
laws bind the conscience under sin. This continued to be the 
common opinion in England down to our own day, in spite of 
the great weight of Sir William Blackstone’s authority in favour 
of the milder view. This eminent lawyer gives his opinion on 
the question so clearly and well, that I am tempted to give it 
in his own words: 


1 Manuale, c. 23, n. 55. 2 Ductor dubit. bk. iii. c. 1,1 1, 2. 
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It is true, it hath been holden, and very justly, by the principal of 
our ethical writers, that human laws are binding upon men’s consciences. 
But if that were the only or most forcible obligation, the good only 
would regard the laws, and the bad would set them at defiance. And, 
true as this principle is, it must still be understood with some restriction. 
It holds, I apprehend, as to rights ; and that when the law has deter- 
mined the field to belong to Titius, it is matter of conscience no longer 
to withhold or to invade it. So also in regard to natural duties, and 
such offences as are ma/a in se: here we are bound in conscience, 
because we are bound by superior laws, before those human laws were 
in being, to perform the one, and abstain from the other. But in 
relation to those laws which enjoin only positive duties, and forbid only 
such things as are not mala in se, but mala prohibita merely, without 
any intermixture of moral guilt, annexing a penalty to non-compliance, 
here I apprehend conscience is no farther concerned, than by directing 
a submission to the penalty, in case of our breach of those laws: for 
otherwise the multitude of penal laws in a state would not only be 
looked upon as an impolitic, but would also be a very wicked thing ; 
if every such law were a snare for the conscience of the subject. But 
in these cases the alternative is offered to every man; “either abstain 
from this, or submit to such a penalty;” and his conscience will be 
clear, whichever side of the alternative he thinks proper to embrace. 
Thus, by the statutes for preserving game, a penalty is denounced 
against every unqualified person that kills a hare, and against every 
person who possesses a partridge in August. And so, too, by other 
statutes, pecuniary penalties are inflicted for exercising trades without 
serving an apprenticeship thereto, for not burying the dead in woollen, 
for not performing the statute-work on the public roads, and for 
innumerable other positive misdemeanours. Now these prohibitory 
laws do not make the transgression a moral offence, or sin: the only 
obligation in conscience is to submit to the penalty, if levied. It must 
however be observed, that we are here speaking of laws that are simply 
and purely penal, where the thing forbidden or enjoined is wholly a 
matter of indifference, and where the penalty inflicted is an adequate 
compensation for the civil inconvenience supposed to arise from the 
offence. But, where disobedience to the law involves in it also any 
degree of public mischief or private injury, there it falls within our 
former distinction, and is also an offence against conscience.! 


It will not be necessary to defend this clear exposition of 
a very probable opinion concerning the obligation of English 
positive law, from the not always very intelligent criticism of 
Blackstone’s commentators. Since his time a notable change 
of view has taken place in the English legal world concerning 
the nature and obligation of positive law. The school of 


1 Commentaries 0 the Laws of England, i. p. 57. 
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thought represented by Hobbes, Locke, Bentham, and Austin, 
seems to have become predominant, and to have succeeded in 
a large measure in ousting the more orthodox views of Black- 
stone. And as the obligation of positive law depends rather 
on him who enforces it, than on the original lawgiver, we will 
briefly examine the Austinian conception of law, and see how 
it affects the conscience. Austin’s theory of law and of the 
obligation which it imposes may be gathered from the following 
extracts from his Lectures on Jurisprudence : 


Every /aw or rule is a command. And since the term command is 
the fey to the sciences of jurisprudence and morals, its meaning should 
be analyzed with precision. . . . If you express or intimate a wish that 
I shall do or forbear from some act, and if you will visit me with an 
evil in case I comply not with your wish, the expression or intimation 
of your wish is a command. A command is distinguished from other 
significations of desire, not by the style in which the desire is signified, 
but by the power and the purpose of the party commanding to inflict 
an evil or pain in case the desire be disregarded. If you cannot or 
will not harm me in case I comply not with your wish, the expression 
of your wish is not a command, although you utter your wish in 
imperative phrase. If you are able and willing to harm me in case 
I comply not with your wish, the expression of your wish amounts to 
a command, although you are prompted by a spirit of courtesy to utter 
it in the shape of a request... . 

A command, then, is a signification of desire. But a command is 
distinguished from other significations of desire by this peculiarity : 
that the party to whom it is directed is liable to evil from the other, in 
case he comply not with the desire. 

Being liable to evil from you if I comply not with a wish which you 
signify, I am dound or obliged by your command, or I lie under a duty 
to obey it. If, in spite of that evil in prospect, I comply not with the 
wish which you signify, I am said to disobey your command, or to 
violate the duty which it imposes. 

Command and duty are, therefore, correlative terms: the meaning 
denoted by each being implied or supposed by the other. . . . Concisely 
expressed, the meaning of the correlative expressions is this. He who 
will inflict an evil in case his desire be disregarded, utters a command 
by expressing or intimating his desire. He who is liable to the evil in 
case he disregard the desire, is bound or obliged by the command. 

The evil which will probably be incurred in case a command be 
disobeyed or (to use an equivalent expression) in case a duty be broken, 
is frequently called a sanction, or an enforcement of obedience. ... In 
short, I am determined or inclined to comply with the wish of another, 
by the fear of disadvantage or evil. I am also determined or inclined 
to comply with the wish of another, by the hope of advantage or good. 
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But it is only by the chance of incurring evé/, that I am dound or 
obliged to compliance. It is only by conditional evé/, that duties are 
sanctioned or enforced. It is the power and the purpose of inflicting 
eventual ev7/, and xo¢ the power and the purpose of imparting eventual 
good, which gives to the expression of a wish the name of a command. 


Such are Austin’s views on the nature of law, duty, and 
obligation. They are views which are now commonly held in 
English legal circles. They are the views which form the basis 
of the science of jurisprudence as it is now taught at our national 
universities, explained and enforced in the leading encyclopedias 
and law books. They are, we believe, utterly false, and in the 
end subversive of peace and order. As long indeed as the 
majority in a nation hold the true principles of authority, right 
and justice, there is every probability that the nation’s laws will 
be conformed to those principles; but if socialism gains over 
the majority, then there appears no reason why, acting on 
these principles, the law will not become socialistic, why it 
will not impose an obligation on those who have, to transfer 
their belongings to those who have not, and if they do not obey, 
the law will have its sanctions to compel them. International 
politics teach us what to expect in domestic affairs. The 
possessions of the weaker nations are being divided among the 
stronger, and, politicians tell us, there is sure to be fighting over 
the spoil. It is: 

The good old rule, the simple plan 


That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can. 


If one should be so benighted as to use the old argument 
that unjust laws are against the law of God, and have no 
validity, he has already been impatiently and _ indignantly 
answered by Austin: 


Now, to say that human laws which conflict with the Divine law 
are not binding, that is to say, are not laws, is to talk stark nonsense. 
The most pernicious laws, and therefore those which are most opposed 
to the will of God, have been and are continually enforced as laws by 
judicial tribunals. Suppose an act innocuous, or positively beneficial, 
be prohibited by the sovereign under the penalty of death ; if I commit 
this act, I shall be tried and condemned, and if I object to the sentence, 
that it is contrary to the law of God, who has commanded that human 
lawgivers shall not prohibit acts which have no evil consequences, the 


1 Lectures on Jurisprudence, vol. i. p. 90. 
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Court of Justice will demonstrate the inconclusiveness of my reasoning 
by hanging me up, in pursuance of the law of which I have impugned 
the validity. An exception, demurrer, or plea founded on the law of 
God was never heard in a Court of Justice, from the creation of the 
world down to the present moment. 

But this abuse of language is not merely puerile, it is mischievous. 
When it is said that a law ought to be disobeyed, what is meant is that 
we are urged to disobey it by motives more cogent and compulsory 
than those by which it is itself sanctioned. If the laws of God are 
certain, the motives which they hold out to disobey any human 
command which is at variance with them, are paramount to all others. 
But the laws of God are not always certain. All divines, at least all 
reasonable divines, admit that no scheme of duties perfectly complete 
and unambiguous was ever imparted to us by revelation. As an index 
to the Divine will, utility is obviously insufficient. What appears 
pernicious to one person may appear beneficial to another. And as 
for the moral sense, innate practical principles, conscience, they are 
merely convenient cloaks for ignorance or sinister interest ; they mean 
either that I hate the law to which I object and cannot tell why, or 
that I hate the law, and that the cause of my hatred is one which 
I find it incommodious to avow. If I say openly, I hate the law, evga, 
it is not binding and ought to be disobeyed, no one will listen to me; 
but by calling my hate, my conscience or my moral sense, I urge the 
same argument in another and a more plausible form: I seem to assign 
a reason for my dislike, when in truth I have only given it a sounding 
and specious name.! 


One wonders what Austin would have said to the officers of 
a socialistic government which had just passed a law abolishing 
private property, when they should come to him to enforce the 
law, by requiring him to give up the fruits of his labour and 
thrift. But as a rule ideas work themselves out too slowly to 
permit of us seeing the spectacle of the real author of anarchy 
and revolution tasting the fruits of his own principles. 

However, we are not concerned with the refutation of 
Austin’s views on jurisprudence. We wish to see how they 
bear on civil law and conscience. For if they are the views 
which prevail now in England in legal circles, we may infer 
that the obligation which those who make and enforce the 
laws wish to impose upon us, is the obligation of positive law 
as Austin understood it. But the only obligation of positive 
law according to Austin, is the chance of incurring the ez7/ 
assigned by the law as a penalty for the breach of it. “It is 
only by the chance of incurring evé/, that lam dound or cbliged 


1 Lectures on Jurisprudence, i. p. 221. 
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to compliance. It is only by conditional evs/, that duties are 
sanctioned or enforced.” “Being liable to evil from you if 
I comply not with a wish which you signify, I am dound or 
obliged by your command, or I lie under a duty to obey it.” 

It is clear that according to these views positive law as 
such imposes on the conscience no obligation under sin; 
indeed in Austin’s view to say that positive law as such 
imposes no moral obligation, is merely to enunciate a truism. 
In other words, positive law, according to the intention of the 
majority of those who make and enforce it, commands a thing 
to be done or to be forborne only under pain of submitting to 
the penalty enjoined in case of disobedience. So that we may 
safely maintain with Blackstone that British positive laws are 
not moral laws, but purely penal laws in the theological sense. 


T. SLATER. 











The Strange Adventure of Father Baldwin 
and his Six Scholars. 


———>.—— 


ON an early day in January in the year 1595,) a party of young 
men might have been found in a back room of an obscure inn 
in the seaport town of Calais. They were six in number, and 
their appearance was very different from that of most of the 
young men who frequented the place ; far from being roystering 
and dissipated, they seemed quiet and retiring, and in fact were 
evidently anxious to escape observation. Their names were 
John Copley, William Worthington, John Iverson, Henry 
Montpesson, James Thompson, and Thomas Garnet. Had you 
possessed the gift of second sight you might have seen the 
aureole of martyrdom circling the brows of the last-named lad. 
But the ordinary observer would only have noticed that the 
young men were English and Catholics, which was a combina- 
tion that had become too rare in those latter days of Elizabeth. 
He might indeed have made a shrewd guess that they came 
from the Jesuit Seminary of St..Omer, not far off, and that they 
were about to set sail for England or for Spain. Some prying 
people had in fact come to that conclusion already, and the 
results of their researches were likely to be unpleasant for our 
travellers. But at present they were waiting for a favourable 
wind, the ship selected by the good Fathers of St. Omer being 
delayed beyond its time in port. 

As they were discussing this unsatisfactory state of things 
the door of the inn was thrown open and in marched a man of 
military appearance and bearing, but clad asa merchant. His 
dress, and still more his speech, proclaimed him to be a native 
of Italy, and in fact he announced himself as Ottavio Fuscinelli, 


1 It may be well to note that this story is in all its details perfectly authentic. I 
have added no touches to the picture from my own imagination. All I have done is 
to collate and edit the various accounts of the adventure given by writers such as 


Yepes and Cresswell, who got their information at first hand from the students 
themselves. 
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a Neapolitan merchant, about to sail for Spain. Strange to say, 
however, no sooner had the door been closed on the little party, 
than the six lads flung themselves on their knees before the 
merchant, and craved his blessing. The intelligent reader will 
at once detect in the mysterious Fuscinelli “a Jesuit in disguise,” 
and for once he will be right. The Neapolitan was in fact no 
other than Father William Baldwin, of the Society of Jesus. 
This distinguished Jesuit was at present in his thirty-third year, 
and had for some time been acting as Professor of Moral 
Theology at Louvain. He had now been summoned to Spain, 
and as the lads were young men of good family and quality, it 
had been thought good that he should accompany them on their 
journey. At this time the English fleet was besieging Dunkirk, 
and as the peril of being intercepted by their cruisers was not 
small, the Father had donned the disguise which we have 
described, and which was destined to serve him in very good 
stead. 

Just as the lads were in their first joy at his arrival, a sailor 
came to announce the welcome tidings that the wind was now 
favourable for setting sail, and as it was already dark, the party 
embarked with all possible secrecy. Unhappily the ubiquitous 
spies of Elizabeth were already on the track. Father Baldwin, 
in spite of his disguise, had been followed from Brussels to 
St. Omer, and thence to Calais, and his meeting with the 
students had confirmed the suspicion that he was not what he 
seemed. 

The little party were not indeed aware of this, but they 
knew that they were in no small danger, so that their dismay 
may be imagined when the wind suddenly changed again soon 
after they had come aboard, and their ship was unable to leave 
the harbour. Here was a sad dilemma; they were afraid to 
return to the shore, and yet they ran no small risk if they were 
seen on board. They were therefore reduced to conceal them- 
selves in the body of the vessel, and here they actually remained 
for four long days, from Tuesday till Sunday, in constant fear of 
apprehension. Their fervent prayers for a favourable wind were 
at last heard, and on Sunday morning they set sail. But their 
troubles were only beginning. On the Monday evening a furious 
storm arose, which drove them on to the English coast. Next 
morning, which was the feast of the Conversion of St. Paul, 
the 25th of January, they found themselves near the mouth of 
the Thames, and fell an easy prey to a Queen’s ship there, 
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stationed with two others, in preparation for a voyage to the 
Indies. These ships formed, no doubt, part of Drake’s last and 
ill-fated expedition to the Indies. No sooner were they per- 
ceived than a party from the Queen’s ship boarded the vessel, 
under the pretext of seeing if she had been poaching for fish in 
English waters. The captain was at his wits’ end. However, 
he was an old friend of the Jesuits, and had before now carried 
their students to and fro, and so he did what he could to conceal 
them. Besides, he knew well enough that if his contraband 
cargo were discovered, he would run considerable risk of condign 
punishment. So he hid his passengers at the bottom of the hold 
and covered them up with merchandize. The English came on 
board, and pried into every hole and corner, but God was with 
His servants, and so they returned empty-handed, having dis- 
covered neither the passengers nor any prohibited merchandize. 
But in sign of their satisfaction, they invited the captain to 
supper with them. This was unfortunate, for while our lads, 
who had emerged from the hold, were congratulating themselves 
on their narrow escape, the captain of their ship was drinking 
“not wisely but too well” on board the Queen’s galleon. He 
soon got drunk, says Bishop Yepes, “after the manner of the 
sailors of his country” (the inuendo is delightful), and while in 
his cups, of course let out the secrets of his heart, and told his 
new friends that he was taking six students to the Seminary of 
Valladolid. He said nothing at all about the Jesuit, for he really 
supposed that he was what he seemed to be, a Neapolitan 
merchant. This fact speaks volumes both for the astuteness of 
Father Baldwin and the prudence of his companions ; qualities 
which were soon indeed to be put to a more severe test. 

It was midnight, and our scholars were still in high glee over 
their escape, when, lo! with cries and oaths the English sailors 
again boarded the ship. Before the lads had time to seek a 
hiding-place, they were seized and carried off to the Queen’s 
galleon, together with the Jesuit, amid the insulting jeers and 
triumphant shouts of their captors. All night long the poor 
lads were strictly guarded, for the ruffians pretended to fear that 
they would try to jump into the sea like desperate men, unless 
an eye was kept on them. They had also to undergo a rigorous 
examination, and the indignity of being stripped to the skin, in 
the search for Agnus Deis and other prohibited objects of piety. 
As a matter of course their beads and scapulars, &c., were found 
and triumphantly seized on, and the little money they had went 
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the same way. The captain meanwhile despatched a courier to 
London to know the pleasure of the Queen and Council. This 
delayed them nearly a week, for the answer did not come back 
till Saturday, and meanwhile our young heroes had to suffer a 
little martyrdom. It would be difficult to imagine, far less 
describe, the ingenuity and multiplicity of the outrages and 
insults to which they were subjected. The English navy, says 
Bishop Yepes, is composed of the dregs of the people, and the 
seamen are more affected with heresy than any other class. 

The Spaniards had indeed no cause for loving the Jack Tar 
of Elizabethan days, and there may be a spice of exaggeration 
in this statement; still it is easy to imagine the suffering and 
rough treatment that these refined and noble lads had to endure 
at the hands of a coarse and brutal crew, inflamed by hatred at 
once of Popery and of Spain. 

Two of the students escaped at first much of this ill-treat- 
ment by pretending to be French, as they had lived some time 
in that country and knew the language well. But a little later 
they disclosed their real nationality, for the noble reason that 
they were unwilling to lose an occasion of suffering for the love 
of God. The result was that they were treated with even more 
barbarity than the rest. 

One of them was asked by the captain if the Queen was not 
head of the Church. His firm denial so enraged his questioner 
that he swore he would have poignarded him on the spot, had 
he not been Her Majesty’s prisoner. 

At last the answer from the Council arrived (it was 
Saturday, January 30th). The captain was directed to send 
his prisoners up to Dartford, where the Lord High Admiral 
(the Earl of Nottingham) then was. So they were sent thither, 
under the guard of soldiers, in the ship in which they had been 
taken. For greater security the Queen’s great galleon accom- 
panied them until they stood well within the river. But though 
the place where they were captured was not more than six or 
seven leagues from Dartford, yet they took from Saturday 
morning to mid-day on Wednesday getting there, for the wind 
was always contrary. Our prisoners during this time suffered 
even more than before, they were in fact nearly starved to 
death ; but fortunately they found a friend in the ship’s cook, 
who was a Fleming. This good man supplied them surrep- 
titiously with food, which was just sufficient to keep them alive. 
However, like the martyrs of old, they rejoiced in their suffer- 
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ings, and on Wednesday they had all the consolation of making 
their confessions to Father Baldwin. 

The Jesuit had not less to bear than the others. It was 
suspected that he was not what he appeared to be. It was even 
conjectured that he might be the very man he was. So the 
captors laid all sorts of traps to catch him. Sometimes when 
he was asleep they would suddenly awaken him by calling out 
“Baldwin.” At another time they would get some of the young 
sailors to offer, for a bribe, to take him secretly ashore by night. 
Another while they would cry out, “ Baldwin, take care!” as 
though to warn him against some sudden danger. But the 
Jesuit was more than a match for them. He turned a deaf ear 
to all they said in English, and either made no reply at all, or 
else he would ask them in Italian what their designs upon him 
were. 

About mid-day on Wednesday they reached the Lord High 
Admiral’s lodgings, and were at once examined by his secretary. 
They were asked the usual questions, where they had heard 
Mass in England, what priests they knew, and the rest; all 
these interrogations, of course, being put with the view of 
making them betray their friends. But the lads answered with 
great discretion. They said, for instance, that they never knew 
the real names of their Jesuit masters or of their fellow- 
seminarists, for they all went under an afzas. They did not 
concern themselves with matters of State, and took no oath in 
the Seminary with regard to such things; their one aim being 
to convert souls. They believed that the Pope and the King of 
Spain did support the seminaries. As to the “crime” of having 
been “reconciled,” this they never had committed, for they were 
born Catholics, and had never left the Church. Nor could they 
be justly accused of having brought into England prohibited 
objects of devotion, for they had not come to England by their 
own will, but had been brought there by force. As to their 
companion, in France he was taken for a merchant, and they 
had only met him by chance at Calais.! 

On Friday the Admiral came in person to examine them. 
He talked to the Father in Italian, and said to him: “You say 
you are a merchant, but I suspect you are a priest or a Jesuit.” 
He blamed the lads for having left the kingdom without license. 
He then returned to the court, which was lying about a mile off, 


1 The lads in fact seem not to have been aware that Father Baldwin would 
accompany them until they met him in the inn at Calais. 
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taking with him the written examination. The secretary asked 
the little party if they would eat meat, it being a Friday, but on 
their refusal, he gave them meagre fare with a good grace. 

While they were here it happened on one occasion that 
Father Baldwin forgot himself for a moment and spoke to his 
companions in English. Most fortunately, however, none of the 
heretics heard him; and the mistake passed unnoticed. But it 
must have given them a fright for the moment. 

The secretary did his best to penetrate the mystery of the 
Jesuits’ personality. He took one of the lads apart and promised 
him full pardon and a large reward if he would frankly tell him 
who this mysterious merchant really was. He told him that it 
was a great crime not to betray a traitor, and that he would be 
put to a cruel death, as well as the Italian, if the latter were 
ultimately discovered to be a Jesuit. He needn't think to shield 
him, for that was impossible, their spies in Flanders would be 
sure to find out the truth, and then woe betide him! But 
promises and threats were alike useless. The boy only replied 
that his companion was apparently an Italian merchant, and 
that they had better treat him well in consequence. 

Our young heroes quite expected to be sent to Bridewell, but 
the Admiral thought it better to treat them kindly. It was not 
forgotten how little had been gained by rigour in the case of 
those younger boys who had been taken in Ireland. It was 
therefore determined to give our students over to the charge of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury,! with orders to treat them kindly, 
and coax them if possible into submission. 

Father Baldwin was kept for awhile in the Admiral’s house, 
till it was decided what to do with him. During his sojourn 
there he was most courteously shown over the Earl’s mansion, 
and among others things a very beautiful picture of the Cruci- 
fixion was there pointed out to him. One of those present asked 
what this picture represented, and on being informed, exclaimed : 
“Why, I always believed that Christ died by hanging by the 
neck after our fashion at Tyburn.” Father Baldwin could hardly 
restrain his laughter, though he was filled with pity for the poor 
man’s ignorance ; but he managed to keep his countenance and 
to give no sign of having understood the remark. 

At length an order came from the Council that the Italian 
merchant was to be sent to Bridewell. He was accordingly 
taken to this horrible dungeon, the scene of the sufferings of so 


1 Not to send them to Canterbury, as Foley says, iii. 503. 
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many faithful Catholics. In the same cell there were confined 
two other prisoners, one a Protestant minister, the other a 
Catholic of some position. This poor man had been so cruelly 
racked that he had yielded to human frailty so far as to give 
information which had led to the apprehension and martyrdom 
of a priest. This weakness, and its fatal result, had filled him 
with despondency and almost despair. His conscience gave 
him no peace, and day and night he openly deplored his misery, 
and especially his want of a confessor who might heal the 
wounds of his soul. What made his misery more intense was 
the fact that he had received notice of another racking, and he 
had a presentiment that he would die under the torture. The 
Jesuit was placed in the most cruel dilemma. How could he 
minister to this mind diseased, without betraying himself to his 
enemies? He began by asking the minister in Latin, what was 
the matter with their unfortunate fellow-captive. He then 
exhorted the poor Catholic, also in Latin, which he understood 
a little, trying to comfort and console him, urging him to make 
acts of contrition, since he could not procure a priest, and to 
place full confidence in the mercy of God. But the nearer the 
fatal time approached, the poor man grew more inconsolable, 
and he cried aloud in heartrending appeals for a priest. Father 
Baldwin was greatly troubled at this. He had only too much 
reason to fear that the poor man, who had already betrayed one 
priest, might under the agony of his second racking betray his 
own secret, if he confided it to him. And even if he did not, 
the Protestant minister could hardly be expected to keep 
silence. Indeed, it seemed probable that he had been placed 
in that very cell in order that he might be detected. On the 
other hand, the tears and grief of the penitent afforded the 
strongest evidence of sincerity, and besides who could tell but 
that God had sent him there on purpose to provide for the 
salvation of this particular soul? He therefore resolved to risk 
his life in the cause, and he asked the poor Catholic, in Latin, 
what pledge of fidelity he would give, if he procured him a 
priest. The man was filled with intense joy at the prospect, 
and gave the most eager assurances of faith and secrecy. The 
Father then advised him to prepare for confession, promising he 
would do his best to procure hima priest. That night, while 
the minister slept, he crept to the penitent’s bedside, and 
whispered to him that he was himself a priest. When he 
found the poor man could with difficulty understand his Latin, 
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he gave him the same assurance in English. The penitent was 
overwhelmed with joy, and yet he could hardly bring himself to 
believe it. It seemed too good to be true. He felt unable to 
make his confession that night; but by the next night his 
confidence was fully assured, and he made a good confession, 
with great contrition and deep thankfulness. Strengthened by 
this Divine sacrament, he went bravely and cheerfully to the 
torture-chamber, and there he proved the truth of his presenti- 
ment, for being torn asunder by the excessive racking, he 
rendered up his soul to God on the very instrument itself. 

Thus the mercy of God provided for the salvation of this 
poor soul, and now that this end was accomplished, there was 
no need for the Jesuit still to remain in bonds. Soon after this, 
therefore (he had been about six weeks in prison), the Privy 
Council, being unable to prove that he was otherwise than what 
he appeared to be, released him in exchange for another English 
prisoner named Hawkins, who had fallen into the hands of the 
Spaniards. It was not very long before they discovered the 
mistake they had made! 

But we must return to our students, whom we left under 
the care of Archbishop Whitgift! This stern, Puritanicai 
prelate had been directed to treat them with kindness, and on 
the whole he did so. He thought it his duty, nevertheless, to 
try to frighten them into submission by all sorts of threats, and 
they were incessantly worried by the arguments and exhor- 
tations of his chaplains, especially (as Father Cresswell tells us) 
by the foreign heretics, Adrian Saravia and De la Fontaine, 
preacher of the French Church in London. These gentlemen 
retailed all sorts of calumnies against the Jesuits, who they said 
were the very worst people in the world—a pestilential race. 
De la Fontaine? said it would be an act of virtue to rid the 
world of such vermin, for they were the plague of every 
commonwealth. And for proof of this, he alleged it to be a 
certain and well-known fact that the French Jesuits had taught 
their disciples, and even enjoined as a penance on certain of 
their penitents, to undertake the assassination of the Most 
Christian King. He also asserted that it was well known that 
the King of Spain made all the English seminarists in his 
dominions take an oath to return to England, after living some 
time at his expense, and there practise some villainy against 


1 Not of Bishop Aylmer of London, as Dr. Jessopp thinks. 
? For his career, see Strype, Avzadls, iv. 549, seq. 
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their country’s weal, such as the murder of the Queen or other 
such crimes. When the lads replied that the oath which they 
had taken did not contain any such matter, it was answered 
that this intention was not disclosed at first, but only little by 
little later on. The minister also declared that the Spanish 
people were bad, and that it was folly to turn ,one’s back on the 
pleasures of home and fatherland, in order to put up with all 
sorts of inconveniences elsewhere. To this the lads returned, 
that it was God, and Catholic religion and piety, that they 
sought for, not ease or enjoyment. 

Then Saravia, who was just then the Archbishop’s guest, 
rose and said that what his fellow said was true, and that he 
had himself been in Spain, and that though there was some 
show of piety and religion there, yet there was nothing more 
than show. To this one of the boys remarked: “Let us go 
there and see for ourselves. If we find you are right, we shall 
certainly be of your opinion.” But when a theologian of the 
archiepiscopal household rose to reply, the lads protested that 
they were no divines, but only rhetoricians, and that they were 
going to Spain for the very purpose of learning philosophy and 
theology. “Then when you have heard,” said the other, “all 
that the Papists can say on their side, you will then be willing 
to listen to us also?” “At present, sir,” replied the lads, “we 
have heard the theology of neither side; we have only learnt 
the faith of our fathers, who were Catholics. Now we are going 
to hear the theologians of Spain, and afterwards, at our return, 
we will hear you others; perchance we shall then know how to 
reply to your arguments.” 

These bold replies were duly reported to the Council, who 
were greatly incensed. The Archbishop and his party had in 
the end to own themselves beaten. In vain they used their 
accustomed artifices, their misquotations of the Sacred Scriptures 
and the Fathers; in vain they even descended to more un- 
worthy tricks, sometimes taking one apart and telling him that 
the others had promised to yield, and so on. In vain they 
dwelt on the cruel persecution the boys’ parents would have to 
endure through their obstinacy, or dilated on the liberality with 
which the Queen would herself have them educated at Oxford 
or Cambridge, in far greater comfort than they could have at 
the seminaries—all was to no purpose: their threats, arguments, 
and promises were alike useless. Whitgift, in despair, deter- 
mined at last to separate them, and disperse them in different 
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parts of the kingdom, under the charge of Protestant eccle- 
siastics. One was accordingly sent to Aylmer, Bishop of 
London, another to the Bishop of Winchester, a third to the 
Dean of Westminster, a fourth to a certain Dr. Edes, while the 
two others were still lodged at Lambeth. 

The only one whose destination we can be sure of was John 
Copley, who was the one sent to the Bishop of London. After 
six days, at the intercession of some of his friends, he was 
released on bail. 

The one sent to Dr. Edes had attracted the special attention 
of the Archbishop, and it is likely enough that this would be 
the Venerable Yhomas Garnet, who had much to suffer at 
various times through his relationship to the celebrated Jesuit 
Provincial, Father Henry Garnet. However that may be, special 
efforts were made to pervert this young man. Several of his 
acquaintances were induced to write him letters full of caresses 
and promises, so as to win him over to their sect. The Doctor 
always added to the letters some new calumnies against the 
Jesuits and seminaries. However, after some days the Doctor, 
finding he made no progress, allowed the lad to go to his 
father’s, that gentleman giving security for his safe custody. 
He had hardly been home a weck, when he fell very ill of a 
tertian fever, which chained him to his bed for six months. 
Meanwhile his relations did all in their power to procure his 
liberty, but did not succeed, partly because Whitgift suspected 
the lad would try to cross the seas again, partly because his 
mother did ail she could to keep him, as he was her only son. 
At the end of six months, the Doctor urged the parents to send 
the young prisoner to Oxford, and this was done a few days 
later, as he was now convalescent. However, this proved to be 
the means of his escape, for when he got to Oxford he found 
that the Doctor had not yet arrived there, and so he got 
witnesses to testify that he had really been at Oxford, and then, 
after arranging matters with one of his sureties who lived in 
those parts, he returned secretly to London, and went to his 
home. Here he concealed himself for some days from the 
knowledge even of his own parents, so anxious was he to 
succeed in his plan of returning to the Seminary. At last all 
turned out according to his desires. A certain high personage 
(possibly the Spanish Ambassador) provided for all his neces- 


1 See his autobiographical statement, quoted by Brother Foley, from the records 
of the English College at Rome, i. p. 187. 
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sities, and gave him the means to prosecute his journey. So he 
embarked for Flanders, and got safely to St.Omer. After a 
little while he was sent on to Valladolid, which this time he 
reached in safety. 

The two who had remained at Lambeth received many 
visitors, some of whom came in order to pervert them, others in 
order to encourage them to remain firm. These latter told 
them that the world had its eyes fixed on them, and that people 
were filled with wonder at the effects of the education they had 
received in the seminaries, so that it would give great scandal 
and do untold harm to the Catholic cause if they yielded and 
went to church with the heretics. 

Among others who came was the elder brother of one of 
them. He drew his brother apart, and after encouraging him in 
his good resolutions, proposed a stratagem by which he might 
get his liberty. The back of the Archbishop’s palace looked on 
to some gardens which stretched down to the river bank ; and 
there was a door opening on to the bank, which was generally 
kept open for the convenience of the pages and servants of the 
Archbishop. The brothers, therefore, arranged that on a certain 
evening the elder should come with a boat to the said door and 
fetch his brother away. He would row him across to West- 
minster, where a shelter could easily be found. 

It turned out, however, that, as bad fortune would have it, 
the Archbishop had fixed on this same day for a move to one 
of his other palaces. In fact, that very morning he went off in 
great state, together with the larger part of his household, 
leaving the rest to follow next day with some of the furniture. 
Fortunately, our young prisoners were left with the latter party, 
so that all was not lost. But the river-door as well as the 
garden-door were shut and locked, and our young friend began 
to despair of making his escape. However, as God would have 
it, in the evening a servant opened the garden-door, although 
the river-door remained locked. This servant, however, was won 
over to the scheme, and he helped the lad to scale the wall of 
the garden which gave on the river-bank. But here another 
difficulty awaited him. All this had delayed him beyond the 
appointed hour, and his brother had already come and gone. 
Finding the door locked and no signs of the lad, he supposed 
that something must have happened to prevent his escape, and 
so, after waiting a little, he returned with his people to London. 
The poor lad did not know what to do. After waiting a long 
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time in great perplexity, he fell prostrate on the ground, and 
earnestly besought our Lord, to whose service he had dedicated 
his life, that, as He had begun this work of his escape, so He 
would deign to finish it, and show him what he ought to do in 
his present difficulty. After this he determined to hide among 
the trees until the next day, when he would try to make his way 
to London, but, after waiting two hours, he was so benumbed 
with the cold that it seemed to him impossible he could live till 
morning. Just at this time some servants of the Archbishop 
appeared with torches, searching for him, but he was able to 
escape their notice, and they returned home without him. 

At last he heard a noise on the river-bank not far off. 
Running eagerly to the place, he found a waterman who was 
just preparing to cross the river. The poor lad begged him to 
take him with him, but as he had no money the man refused. 
At last he agreed to take the lad’s mantle as payment, and then 
he rowed him across, and gave him into the bargain a coin to 
pay for his night’s lodging. Next day, after some other diffi- 
culties, God caused our young confessor to fall in with his 
brother, and he found means of embarking for St. Omer, where 
he arrived safely. A few days later arrived his fellow-prisoner 
in the Archbishop’s house, who had also managed to effect his 
escape. The two were sent off to Valladolid to study philosophy. 
Bishop Yepes, writing in 1599, says they were still there at that 
time, awaiting their return to their country in due course. 

When Father Cresswell wrote his Life of Venerable Henry 
Walpole, these two had already reached Valladolid, and he took 
down from their lips his account of their adventure. This, 
however, is not half so full, or so interesting, as that given by 
Bishop Yepes. We do not hear how the two who were with the 
Bishop of Winchester and the Dean of Westminster managed to 
escape, but doubtless those dignitaries were not sorry to get rid 
of such dauntless and incorruptible young “ Papists.” 

A painful result of the episode must now be noted. Accord- 
ing to Father Cresswell, it was the fury of the Council on finding 
that they had been outwitted by Father Baldwin which decided 
the fate of Father Robert Southwell and Father Henry Walpole, 
the two Jesuits whom they had then in their power. In their 
rage at losing Father Baldwin, they at once sent for the 
notorious Topcliffe and asked his advice, who advised them to 
destroy the two Fathers, then prisoners in the Tower, as a 


practical act of revenge. Dr. Jessopp calls this “a curious 
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story,” but allows that “it is quite conceivable that, under the 
irritation that was aroused, the Lords of the Council resolved 
upon making an example of such Jesuit Fathers as were then 
in prison, and that thus the trial of Southwell and Walpole was 
precipitated.”?! 

As to the subsequent history of the scholars, one of them, as 
we have said, subsequently obtained the crown of martyrdom. 
The Venerable Thomas Garnet left Valladolid in 1598, together 
with the Venerable Mark Barkworth, O.S.B. He was admitted 
to the Society of Jesus by his uncle, Father Henry Garnet, 
September 29, 1604. Just as he was about to leave England in 
order to make his novitiate in Belgium, he was taken prisoner 
and confined in the Gatehouse Prison, and subsequently in a 
loathsome dungeon in the Tower of London, where he had to 
lie for eight or nine months on the bare damp ground. Here he 
contracted a sciatica which afflicted him for the rest of his life. 
At last he was banished by Royal edict in 1606, with forty-six 
other priests. He at once repaired to the new English Novice- 
ship at Louvain, which had been established by the generosity 
of the saintly Donna Luisa de Carvajal. He was in fact the 
first novice to enter the College, and Father More relates it as 
one of the glories of that house, that its first subject had con- 
secrated it by shedding his blood for the Catholic faith. In the 
autumn of 1607, having made his simple vows, he was sent back 
to England, where he was very soon arrested, and finally won 
his crown at Tyburn, June 23, 1608. 

The Hon. John Copley was the son of Thomas Lord Copley 
of Gatton, who claimed the baronies of Welles and Hoo, and his 
mother was a Luttrell. He was only detained six days at the 
Bishop of London’s, and was then released, his friends giving 
bail in £300 for his not leaving the kingdom. He then spent 
two years “in worldly pleasures, hunting, society, and such-like 
vanities, until at length the desire of a better life brought” him 
to the English College at Rome. His sister Margaret married 
a Gage, and she and her husband were condemned to death for 


1 One Generation of a Norfolk House, p.272. Dr. Jessopp is wrong in stating 
that Yepes does not mention this ‘‘ curious story” at all. Father Baldwin’s Life is 
given by Brother Foley from Bartoli, Tanner, and More. Juvencius (H7st. Soc. Jesu, 
lib. xiii. pars v. p. 143) gives an account of his apprehension and release. If this 
release came in March, as Brother Foley thinks, it can hardly have had anything to 
do with the martyrdom of Father Southwell, who sitfered Feb. 20, 1595 (new style). 
Indeed, it is difficult to see how th’s part of the story can be correct, as Father 
Baldwin’s capture only took place Jan. 25. 
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harbouring a priest. They were reprieved on the way to Tyburn, 
but afterwards banished and all their property confiscated. 

William Worthington died in Spain in 1602, before he could 
return to preach the faith in England. It is not certain whether 
he belonged to the Blainsco family, which is so celebrated 
through the heroic constancy of the four brothers Thomas, 
Robert, Richard, and John Worthington. He became a Jesuit 
before his death, and is frequently confounded with another 
William Worthington, who was admitted to the Society in 1608. 

Our William found his way to Valladolid by Jan. 5, 1596. 
He was deputed, with another scholar, to present an address of 
condolence to King Philip III. on his father’s death. He died 
at Valladolid. 

I have not found out much about the subsequent fate of the 
other three. There can be little doubt, I think, that they 
persevered to the end in the faith they had so bravely confessed 
before men. May God grant us all the like grace ! 


BEDE CAMM, O.S.B. 


VOL. XII. 











Father Celestine, or the Theology of Religious 
Life. 


—~—— 





Robert. In your new habit! you are transformed! What 
ever possessed you to make this change? If a sinful layman 
like myself had gone into religion, there would have been 
reason to thank God for my conversion; but you, a priest, 
why have you gone about to gild the lily? what have you 
added to your priesthood by taking the vows of religion ? 

Father Celestine. Safety, my dear sir, I have added safety. 

R. Now, that changes the point of my inquiry. If safety— 
I understand the safety of your own salvation—was the supreme 
object of your concern, then you must allow me to ask you why 
ever you became a priest at all. You know, and I am not 
ignorant of, the thousand dangers that beset a priest’s soul. 
Am I to understand that you consider your ordination a 
mistake, and that it was to correct an error that you have 
betaken yourself to another vocation? 

F.C. Not at all a mistake. I have never looked upon my 
ordination with other feelings than those of gratitude to God, 
whose gifts ave without repentance’ on the part of the giver, 
and I trust of the receiver also. It is part of my vocation as 
a religious to be a priest. If I had not been one before I 
entered, I should have become a priest in the ordinary course 
of things after entering religion. Our Order would not take 
or keep a man who refused the priesthood, except he entered 
as a lay-brother. We are essentially a corporation of priests. 

. Isee I have something to learn upon this subject, more 
than I had thought. I will tell you what turned my attention 
to it, your change of state, and thereupon a curious little work 
in Italian which I picked up at a bookstall, entitled, Decrees of 
the Synod of Pistoia.2, 1 never heard of the Synod of Pistoia 

1 Romans. xi. 29. 


* The bibliophilist will find a more accurate account in THE MONTH for July, 
1895, ‘‘ Dean Farrar on the Historic Sense.” 
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before, and do not know whether it is counted among the great 
Councils of the Church; but it certainly does put forward an 
ecumenical scheme of Church reformation, by no means 
neglecting the Religious Orders. 

F.C. Yes, the Synod of Pistoia has won a place for its 
decrees on the shelves of every theologian. They are very 
profitable reading, along with the authoritative commentary 
that has been provided for them. There you have them, and 
this, I think, is the Synod’s decree on Religious Orders. 

R. (reading). “The regular or monastic state is of its very 
nature incompatible with the care of souls and the duties of 
pastoral life, nor can it enter the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
without impugning the first principles of monastic life.” 
Hum, this means that Regulars should all be lay-brothers, 
does it not? 

F.C. Just so. But go on reading the “ Articles for the 
reformation of Regulars.” 

R. “One Order only to be retained in the Church. Its 
members to have no place in the ecclesiastical hierarchy, nor 
be promoted to Holy Orders, except at most one or two, who 
may be ordained as chaplains to the monastery, the rest 
remaining simple laymen. One monastery only to be allowed 
to each city, and that to be situated in a remote and out-of-the- 
way district beyond the city walls. Among the occupations of 
monastic life a due share is inviolably to be kept for manual 
labour, leaving however a proper time for the singing of psalms, 
or again (if any one has a taste that way), for literary pursuits. 
No distinction to be admitted between choir-monks and those 
who are devoted to domestic services. The vow of perpetual 
stability is never to be tolerated. The vows of chastity, poverty, 
obedience shall not be admitted for a common and abiding 
rule. If any one wishes to make those vows, all or any of 
them, he shall ask counsel and permission from the Bishop, 
who, however, shall never permit those vows to be perpetual, 
or to be taken for more than one year atatime. The Regulars 
of Orders still surviving, even priests, might be admitted 
into this monastery, provided they desire to attend in silence 
and solitude to the sanctification of their own souls ; provided 
also they follow no manner of life different from the rest, 
so that not more than one or at most two Masses be celebrated 
daily: it should be enough for the other priests to celebrate 
jointly with the community.” 
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F.C. Pray do stop. Jazz ftet. All that scheme, you must 
know, is dead and buried. Here is the sentence ordering it to 
be done away with. I read from Pius VI.’s Bull, Auctorem fide, 
28 August, 1794. This is the authoritative commentary that 
I told you of on what you have just been reading: “ False, 
pernicious, insulting to the holy Fathers and Prelates of the 
Church, who have united the practices of religious life with the 
functions of the clerical order, subversive of the established 
system and of the discipline of old approved and received— 
pernicious proposals, opposite and injurious to the Apostolic 
Constitutions, and the decrees of Councils, even General 
Councils, notably that of Trent, favouring the abusive and 
calumnious speeches of heretics against monastic vows, and 
religious Institutes which are devoted to the more stable 
profession of the evangelical counscls.”? 

From all which I gather that it is quite the mind of the 
Church that there should be various Orders of Regulars, taking 
perpetual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience; that of 
these Regulars some should be priests, making up the “ Regular 
Clergy,” addressed in every Bishop’s Pastoral ; and that of the 
Regular Clergy some members in one way or another should 
have the care of souls and exercise the duties of the apostolic 
ministry. 

R. That I readily understand and allow, that members of 
Religious Orders should be promoted to the priesthood, and 
a great promotion it is for them. Does not St. Thomas, himself 
a religious, say that “by Holy Order one is appointed to the 
august ministries whereby Christ Himself is served in the 
Sacrament of the Altar, and for this there is required greater 
interior sanctity than is required by the religious state” ?? But 
why one who is already a priest should ever become a religious 
I cannot see. It seems to me no gain, but rather a degradation 
and step downwards. 

F.C. You are right, Robert, it is a step downwards in 
point of rank and precedence. In ecclesiastical rank the 
secular clergy are the most dignified body in the world. In 
ecclesiastical functions they take precedence of all religious. 
And yet there is a compensating gain. You quote St. Thomas 
about the interior sanctity requisite for the priesthood. It is 
a sanctity most difficult to keep up. 


1 All these extracts may be real in Denzinger’s Enchiridion, pp. 412—q16. 
2 Aguinas Ethicus, ii. 404. 
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R. What about the Mass which a priest says every day? 
Is not his soul bathed every morning in a very ocean of sanctity ? 
what more can he require? 

F.C. He will not cease to say Mass for becoming a 
religious. And he may hope to say Mass better than he 
did before or might have done afterwards, had he not entered 
the religious state. He will be protected from late hours and 
dangerous convivialities. He will rise with his community, 
always at an early hour, and will have ample time secured him 
for his meditation ; now there is no preparation for saying Mass 
well like a good half-hour’s meditation going before. That is 
part of the greater safety, which I say I desiderated and have 
found by putting on the restraints of religious life. 

R. Am I to understand then that the religious state is a 
harbour of refuge for the feeble, who cannot trust themselves to 
live as good laymen, or good priests, out on the high seas of 
ordinary life in the world? 

F.C. Yes, the description is true as far as it goes, but it is 
not the whole truth. It is true that there are feeble persons, 
who cannot trust themselves, as you say; in fact we are all 
feeble, and no man should trust himself. It is true certainly 
that the religious state is a harbour of refuge. So St. Bernard 
and other Fathers of the Church continually call it. But it is 
something more. It is in itself a holy state, or a state of 
holiness. As there is a holiness proper to a priest by his 
ordination, so there is a holiness proper to a religious by virtue 
of his vows. A priest who is also a religious is in two states 
of holiness at once ; he is doubly consecrated to God. 

R. Pray explain yourself. 

F.C. 1am afraid I must philosophise a little, but I will do 
it as clearly and as briefly as I am able. First, then, nothing 
is holy except so far as it stands in some special relation with 
God. Honesty, for example, is not holiness; good as it is, 
there is nothing specially divine about it. God is holy; and 
whatever holds on to God, whatever refers directly to God, 
whatever means union with God, that is holy. The union 
between God and man is the union of divine love or charity. 
Holiness consists principally in charity. But the love of God 
is a separating, purifying love. It separates us from creatures, 
albeit only to join us with them again on a higher principle. 
Charity means purgation, it means purity. We must shake 
ourselves loose from creatures in order to go to God. Nothing 
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so much holds a man back from God as an impure, selfish love 
of creatures. Spiritual poverty, or detachment, is the prepara- 
tion for holiness, also the effect of holiness. I am only trying 
to say what you may read in St. Thomas. He tells us that the 
name of holiness denotes purity, or purgation. “ Purity,” he 
says, “is necessary for the mind to be applied to God, because 
the human mind is sullied by being bent upon inferior things, 
in the same way that anything else is defiled by the inter- 
mingling of an inferior substance, as silver being mixed with 
lead. But the mind must be withdrawn from inferior things to 
enable it to be united with the Supreme Being; and therefore 
a mind without purity cannot be applied to God.”! There- 
fore, he says elsewhere, do “religious bind themselves by vow 
to keep aloof from worldly things, which otherwise they might 
lawfully have used, that by renouncing such things they may 
be more free to apply their minds and hearts to God, in which 
application the perfection of the present life [and holiness] 
consists.” The renunciation of creatures by voluntary poverty, 
chastity, and obedience is a holy procedure as being the way to 
charity, which is essential holiness linking man to God. 

Another element of holiness, St. Thomas tells us,® is firm- 
ness, or stability. Holiness in God is closely connected with 
His unchangeableness. God never varies or falls away from the 
fulness of perfection which is His by nature. Christian holiness 
is the state of grace, which in heaven is made perfect and 
indefectible. Religious men in their holy calling must not only 
be separated from creatures by poverty,‘ chastity, and obedience: 
they must be fermanently separated. The element of perma- 
nence, of firmness, of stability, is secured by vow. “Toa state 
of perfection,” z¢., of perfect holiness, says St. Thomas, “there 
is requisite a perpetual obligation to the practices of perfection.”® 
This requisite he finds fulfilled in the consecration of bishops, 
and in the solemn profession of religious. I hope I have not 
wearied you, but I want you to understand that there is a 
certain state of holiness involved in the vows of religion, over 
and above the holiness that attaches to the priesthood. A 
Christian who has the happiness of being also a priest and 
a religious, is God’s own thrice over in three different ways. 

R. Do you consider that a position for all to aspire 
after ? 




















1 Aquinas Ethicus, ii. 113, 114. 2 bid. ii. 401, 402. > Lbid, ii. 113, 114. 


4 bid. ii. 401, 402. 5 Jbid, ii, 401. 
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F.C. No, by no means. In the practical conduct of life we 
have ever to observe that the better thing in itself is, in five 
cases out of ten, not the better thing for the individual. Other- 
wise, we should all turn Trappists, and fast like De Rancé, 
Excellent and holy as is the priesthood, it is a delusion for a 
lay-brother to think of adding that excellence to the excellence 
of his present condition. St. Francis of Assisi became a deacon, 
and refused to proceed to the priesthood, held back doubtless 
by the Holy Ghost. A priest in charge of souls is not usually 
called to the religious life. He has his flock, and should stay 
with them. In particular, a priest on the English mission, and 
bound by the missionary oath, ought never to apply for entrance 
into a religious order without the clearest and most unmistakable 
call from God. A weak vocation in him is no vocation. And 
the religious order to which he applies ought to test his vocation 
with especial severity before admitting him to his vows. 
St. Thomas’s saying, that “the purpose of entering religion 
needs no trial whether it be from God,”! a saying that needs 
explanation in any case, is wholly inapplicable to a missionary 
priest. You will remember that I had taken no oath, was under 
obligation to no bishop, and had no cure of souls, when I 
knocked at the door of our novitiate. 

R. These explanations remove many misunderstandings. 
But I confess, for all your explanations about stability or 
firmness being an element of holiness, I still feel a lurking 
dislike to the constraint of vows. I am an Englishman, as you 
are, and love my liberty, as you must do also. Allowing that 
the three evangelical counsels of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
are excellent things, for they are counsels of our Lord in the 
Gospel, and dispose the soul to holiness and the perfect love 
of God by setting it free from creatures, as you have explained— 
still would it not be better to practise them of free choice, by 
a special will and purpose renewed from day to day? If they 
are counsels, why change them into commandments? for they 
do become matter of a commandment once you have vowed to 
keep them. 

F.C. Take care, my friend, or you will be arguing against 
the indissolubility of marriage. 

R. I see that; but leaving that avgumentum ad hominem 
alone, can you give me any clear and succinct reasons for 
turning counsels into matter of a vow ? 


1 Aguinas Ethicus, ii. 443. 
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F.C. The reason is this, that a vow means a thorough and 
confirmed will to do the better thing once and for all. 

R. Have you no more to add ? 

F.C. I might add more, but what I have already said 
contains the pith and core of the whole matter. However, if 
you will have more, here it is in the words of St. Thomas: 
“The same work done with a vow is better and more meritorious 
than without a vow, for three reasons. First, because to vow is 
an act of religion, which is the chief of the moral virtues. But 
the work of the nobler virtue is the better and more meritorious. 
And therefore the acts of the other moral virtues are more 
meritorious for being done by vow, because they come to 
belong to divine worship as sacrifices offered to God.” This 
means, you see, that a work done under vow is better because 
there is more of God in it. St. Thomas goes on. “Secondly, 
because he who vows a thing and does it accordingly, subjects 
himself to God more thoroughly than another, who simply does 
the thing ; for he subjects himself to God, not only as to the 
act, but also as to the power, because henceforth he has it not 
in his power to act otherwise: as he who should give a man 
the tree with the fruit would give more than another who gave 
the fruit only.” This, observe, meets your difficulty about 
converting counsels into commandments. I should show more 
devotion to you by jumping into deep water to save you, where 
I must swim if I wish to save also my own life, than by simply 
fishing you out from the shore-with a long pole. You see, by 
jumping in I get myself into a sort of hobble, or position of 
necessity, on your account. This is what a religious does for 
God by his vows. “Thirdly,” says St. Thomas, “because by 
a vow the will is clamped fast to good ; but to do a thing with 
a will firm set on good belongs to the perfection of virtue, as 
obstinacy in sin is an aggravation of the sin.”! This last reason 
is the one I gave you to start with. Observe the phrase, the 
will is clamped fast to good: it is worth meditating on, and 
every religious man experiences its truth. Many a time he 
might yield to temptation of the world, or the flesh, or the 
devil, and would break out into disobedience or other sin, but 
for the thought of his vow, which saves him. 

R. I declare, if I were not a married man, I should cry out 
with Agrippa:? Jn a little while thou persuadest me to become 
a religious. 


1 Aquinas Ethicus, ii. 142, 143. 2 Acts xxvi. 28. 
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F.C. No, not that; only, as Pius VI. has it, whom I quoted 
just now, to beware of “favouring the abusive and calumnious 
speeches of heretics against monastic vows, and religious 
institutes which are devoted to the more stable profession of 
the evangelical counsels ;” on the contrary, as St. Ignatius puts 
it in the “ Rules for thinking with the Church” in the Spzritual 
Exercises, “to praise vows of religion, of obedience, poverty, 
and chastity, and other points of perfection and supererogation.” 

R. I take it for me 40 praise there bears the classical sense 
of the word /audare, to applaud in others what in my own 
practice I mean courteously to decline, as when Virgil says,? 
laudato ingentia rura, exiguum colito. 

F.C. Quite so. I have only to add that we must not take 
this merely as the direction and the advice of a saint. It is 
something more. It bears the express and solemn approbation 
of the Holy See. In the Brief Pastoralis Officit, prefixed to the 
Spiritual Exercises, Pope Paul III. says: “Of our certain 
knowledge, we approve and commend the aforesaid Exercises, 
and the things all and each contained in them.” I do not know 
any other book which bears such an approbation from Rome. 

Are you satisfied, carisstme? Because, if you are not, I 
have Bellarmine at hand, “General Controversy the Fifth, Of 
the Members of the Church, Book the Second, Of Menks.” 

R. Oh, I give in completely, please spare me. 

F.C. Well, if ever again you waver in your “praise” of 
religious life, you shall be locked up for one hour with 
Bellarmine. 


1 Georgics, ii. 412. 
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CHAPTER X. 


So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moss and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone. 


J. H. Newman. 
IT was a late spring the year I write of, but summer came at 
last, and under the blue sky at Littleton the ocean sparkled in 
the golden sunlight. The windows of the little house with the 
yellow verandah were open wide the whole day long, and the out- 
side venetian blinds kept the house fairly cool. Laura used to lie 
on her sofa in the drawing-room till five o’clock or so, and Miss 
St. Barbe sat near, ready to read, write, or play, just as “the 
child” pleased. And when the invalid had been refreshed 
by afternoon tea, the chair would come to the door, and she 
would be taken across to the esplanade, and stay there till the 
sun was setting in the far west. Then Miss Ellen hurried the 
chairman, and had Mrs. Rodney safe at home before the evening 
dew began to fall. No mother could have shown for an only 
child greater love than she did for Laura. Once Mr. Rodney 
in set words endeavoured to thank her, but it was a failure. 
Miss St. Barbe threw back her head, and held up bravely, but it 
was useless. 

“Kindly not make a mountain out of a ” Then her 
voice failed, and she broke down. Mr. Rodney turned, and 
going over to his seat at the study-table, covered his face 
with his hands. Miss St. Barbe went softly away. She could 
not look upon the strong man in his grief. 

The heat of that summer-time tried Laura Rodney very 
much. She could not sleep at night, only towards morning, 
when the sun had risen, and Mr. Rodney was able to throw 
open the bed-room windows wide, thus letting in the beautiful 
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sea-breeze. Then came relief. When it was time for him to 
rise, Mr. Rodney would creep away to his dressing-room—creep 
away softly, for fear of waking his wife. But when he was 
dressed, he would come back, and gaze down at the face he 
knew so well. He would gently touch the long tresses of dark 
hair which lay in such startling contrast to the white pillows. 
He would kneel down beside the bed, and say his prayers there, 
but he did not deceive himself. He could wot say, “Thy will 
be done!” and he had given up making any effort to do so. In 
all else, he told himself, he could say it, but not as regards the 
life of his young wife. When he thought of the possibility of 
losing her, he became dazed. He could not comprehend that 
such a calamity could really fall on him. He would fight King 
Death with all the love and care which he could, surely he 
could keep the grim spectre at a distance so. So he whispered to 
himself, with his heart beating wildly all the time in a great 
terror. Oh! days and nights of heartbreaking agony. Who 
that has gone through such a time does not understand what 
Duncan Rodney suffered ! 

And as the days went on, the fierceness of the summer 
heats seemed to increase. It was luncheon-time now before 
Laura was able to be placed upon her sofa, and the task of 
keeping the little drawing-room cool became daily more difficult. 
The afternoon sun poured down upon the windows, and the 
venetian blinds did not seem any longer to keep out the heat. 
Duncan had a canvas covering fixed along the front of the 
balcony, and this was saturated with water at intervals, but it 
soon dried. The only thing to be said was that at least the 
room had the appearance of coolness, and Laura was not tried 
by the glare. Miss St. Barbe used to sit near the sofa, damping 
the smooth white forehead with eau de cologne, or vinegar and 
water. Hour after hour she sat there fanning her charge, and 
doing all she could to lessen her sufferings. 

“God bless you!” Duncan said many times, in those 
anxious days. 

Miss St. Barbe never answered, never attempted to answer. 
She only shook her head by way of protest. The Rodneys 
were very dear to her. There were so few that were left to her 
now. If Laura had been of her own blood she could not have 
loved her better. 

July came and went, and each day found the invalid weaker, 
but still Mr. Burton was hopeful, provided nothing was done to 
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depress his patient. Once, when she had been in an uncom- 
fortable, panting sort of state all one day, Mr. Rodney, sorely 
against his will, asked the doctor whether he ought not to inform 
his wife that she was very ill ? 

“Certainly not, man,” he answered, almost roughly. “The 
disease has not made one atom of progress since I have attended 
her. With cooler weather her strength will return. I can’t say 
she will ever be well, but with care she may be spared to you 
for a great while yet. Can’t you see how she clings to life? 
What you propose would give her such a shock, that in her 
weak state she would probably never rally. Let well alone, 
man—let well alone.” 

August came at last, and Littleton was full of visitors. Prices 
were exorbitant. On the front a dining-room and two bed- 
rooms were looked upon as cheap if they went for eight guineas 
a week! Inthe parish church, on a Sunday morning, it taxed 
the ingenuity of the pew-openers to find seats for all, and 
Father Learmonth, on the Green, found both Masses well 
attended on Sundays. There was a regatta towards the end of 
the month, on a small scale—on a very small scale, I may say— 
and after that the crowd began to diminish. The September 
visitors were of a better stamp than the August ones, and 
Littleton seemed a pleasanter place in consequence. With the 
cooler weather too there came an increase of strength to Laura. 
She slept at night, and enjoyed her meals, two things she had 
not done all the summer. Mr. Burton became excited, and 
came so often that at last Duncan felt it was his duty to remind 
the doctor he was a poor man. 

“That's my look-out,” retorted Mr. Burton, in high good- 
humour, for he had just left his patient better than he had ever 
yet seen her. “That’s my look-out, not yours. You'll pay me 
when your ship comes home, I'll be bound.” Then Mr. Burton 
drove away once more to Avondale, and after that—after that he 
came every day. And each day Laura grew stronger. 

“]’m getting better,” she said always. “Thank God! I am 
getting better.” Only even while she said it there was a little 
shadow on the face, a shadow which was there always now. 

“What ails you, child?” Miss St. Barbe said, one peaceful 
grey September Sunday. It was noon, the Rector and the 
majority of persons were in church, and the only sounds which 
broke the stillness were the laughter of some children playing 
on the Green, and the tramp of a gentleman who was walking 
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up and down the south front, smoking a cigar. Miss St. Barbe 
had been to eight o’clock Mass, and was therefore free to attend 
to Laura for the rest of the day. “What ails you, child?” 

“Me!” said Laura, looking up. “ Nothing. I’m much better.” 

“ Better in body, I know,” said Miss St. Barbe. “ You don’t 
for a single moment suppose I need to be told ¢#a?, do you? I 
know exactly how you are, and what you feel, before you speak. 
I didn’t mean that. What I meant was, what is that troubled 
look on your face, that is always there now?” 

“T don’t know. Yes, I do. When I say I don’t, it isn’t 
true. Miss Ellen, sometimes I wish we hadn’t ever gone to 
Father Learmonth about the Reading Rooms. That was the 
beginning of it all. If we hadn’t gone, you would never have 
heard those arguments, and then you wouldn't have become a 
Catholic, and I shouldn't ” She stopped abruptly. 

“Ts it a great trouble to you, child?” Miss St. Barbe asked, 
gently. She moved nearer, and took the invalid’s hand in hers, 
patting it softly. 

There was a silence in the little room itself. From outside 
came the noise of the children’s voices, the tramp of the gentle- 
man pacing up and down, and far away in the distance the 
murmur of God's eternal sea. 

“It isn’t a trouble to me, dear friend—at least, not in the 
sense you mean,” Laura answered. “In a way, I’m better off, 
since you are a Catholic, because your church is over before 
my breakfast, and you never go away now, as you used to do, to 
afternoon service, when you attended Duncan’s church.” 

Miss St. Barbe smiled. She did show by her face how much 
sometimes she would like to have gone across the Green to 
Benediction, or to the eleven o’clock Mass in the morning, when 
the students from the neighbouring Catholic College came, and 
there was a stately plain-chant Mass, which alas! is a thing so 
rarely heard in England. She fulfilled her obligation at eight 
in the morning, and after that her first duty, she told herself, 
was to “the child,” who so sadly needed her. 

“Tt isn’t a trouble in that sense, dear friend,’ Laura said 
again. 

“In what way is it, then?” Miss St. Barbe asked, but even 
as she asked she knew. A pang of gladness shot through her. 
“The child” was so dear to her. Could it be that the Sacred 
Heart was going to grant her this favour that she had asked— 
asked with so little faith too! 
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“Tt’s because it makes me think, and then my thoughts are 
not quite what I should wish. You see, of course, I should like 
to believe just the same as Duncan does ; and as I used to do.” 

“ That’s natural.” 

“You are sure you understand what I mean?” anxiously. 

Miss St. Barbe laughed. “ Child,” she said, “when the light 
first burst in upon me, when, as I said, to that good man yonder, 
I knew what St. Paul felt, the first thought that came to me 
was that my poor old fellow had died a Protestant, and I 
didn’t like to be different from him. I told the priest. No 
matter how far I put my bonnet back now, and in spite of all 
my good Louise may say, I don’t look the subject for the tender 
passion, but, before the flood it was with me as it has been with 
all Eve’s daughters once in their lives. And then I told him the 
story—it was before I was received, before I had made up my 
mind even to be received—told him everything, and how all my 
hopes were built up on that rather indifferent act of contrition 
my poor one made, ‘God forgive me, I have been a great sinner,’ 
and he said it was enough. And then he went on to say how 
Henry, having died in good faith a Protestant, might most 
certainly save his soul, but how I, having lost faith in Protest- 
antism, could not remain where I was. ‘What you propose to 
do,’ he said, ‘would certainly separate you from your old friend 
hereafter, if for his sake you remained a Protestant, while firmly 
believing the Catholic religion to be the true one.’ That settled 
me. So you see, my child, I do fu//y understand what you feel 
about the Rector. But if you have doubts, bear in mind what 
I have told you.” 

“T had never thought of that before. I mean in the way 
you, or rather Father Learmonth, have put it. For the sake of 
going sometimes to church with Duncan here below, it would 
hardly be worth while to be separated for eternity, would it?” 

“And you are not easy in your mind?” Miss St. Barbe 
asked. 

“It seems to me,” Laura answered, “as if, since you had 
that argument with Duncan about truth hating falsehood, 
even he hardly spoke of his own favourite theory of the 
comprehensiveness of the Church of England. Sometimes when 
we are alone he will go over things, but it seems as if he did so 
more to try and convince himself. I remember your saying it 
was that argument of Father Learmonth’s which finished your 
belief in the Broad Church theory. I see it too, but the thing 
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that has influenced me is what he said about the Mass. I have 
thought of that again and again—how all the prophecies seemed 
to fit in exactly with it. And those words of our Lord that he 
repeated : ‘With desire have I desired to eat this Pasch with 
you.’ Ever since then, all I read in the Bible seems to turn on 
this great truth. I never thought of it till the other day. I 
didn’t read it in any book, it just came to me, how in the days 
of old the Paschal Lamb was not only slain, it was eaten. I 
think Catholics must be so happy. You yourself look quite 
different since you became a Catholic. It must be sweet to go 
into your church, and to know our Lord is really there, always 
on the altar. I love that little lamp which burns night and 
day to mark His presence. Miss Ellen, some day, when I am 
well enough, when I needn’t have the bath-chair any more, I 
want to go to your church again. I want to kneel before the 
altar where I am sure He resides.” 

Miss St. Barbe could not trust her voice. Her prayer was 
going to be answered, she was sure of it, certain. How good 
God was. And that prayer of hers had been such a weak 
prayer too. She had never expected it to be answered, it seemed 
to her. As if things were ever impossible with God! She rose 
from her seat, and kneeling down beside Mrs. Rodney’s sofa, 
said, “Yes, my dear, you are quite right. I am happy, very 
happy. I never knew what happiness meant till I became a 
Catholic.” 

“T wish I was one,” sighed Mrs. Rodney. “ Somehow I feel 
that if I was it would be easier to lie here all day. I could see 
the church over there on the Green, and I should know that our 
Lord was.under the roof. I should feel that it all delonged to me 
then. And it is so curious that it should be this doctrine which 
should attract me, because I remember the time when I used to 
think that I could not understand people believing in the Real 
Presence. I recollect we both said something like it to Father 
Learmonth.” 

“TI remember,” Miss St. Barbe answered. “People are 
attracted to the Church in such different ways. If I thought 
about transubstantiation at all in the days of old, I thought of it 
with contempt, as so many Protestants do. And even up to the 
last I had not any thoughts about it in particular. One minute 
I didn’t believe in the Catholic Church, the next the light 
seemed all round about me, and I saw that God, having brought 
a message from Heaven to earth, must have left an zfallible 
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means of finding out what this message was. The Catholic 
Church alone claims this proud position—that she cannot err. 
Once admit infallibility, and everything else is clear as the noon- 
day sun.” 

“T quite see that,” Laura answered; “still there are difficulties 
tome. For instance, the Blessed Virgin. You do seem to me 
to put her in such a high position.” 

“Certainly we do. Can we too highly exalt the Mother of 
God?” 

“T know you call her that,” Laura answered, thoughtfully. 

“ And is she not? Is Jesus Christ not really God ?” 

“Oh! of course she is, when one comes to think about it, 
only it sounds so startling!” 

Miss St. Barbe smiled. 

“And then you know,” Mrs. Rodney went on, “the Imma- 
culate Conception !” 

“T suppose that presents a difficulty to some people. It 
presented none to me. Are you quite sure, child, that you 
know what the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
really means, because it’s my strong impression that not one 
Protestant in a thousand does know? It’s a very curious thing, 
that ignorance of Protestants regarding the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. In these days, people are supposed to have 
a certain amount of knowledge on most subjects, and if a man 
feels he is without this knowledge, as a rule, if he isn't a fool, 
he says so—that is, on any subject except the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. And about these a Protestant knows better 
than a real Catholic? Now, suppose a man had been a City 
man all his life,and he was with a party of men talking of 
hunting, he would say honestly : ‘I am no sportsman; I do not 
understand about foxes, and so on. Whether it be chemistry, 
physiology, or the rules of the Lord Chamberlain’s Office as 
regards attendance at a Drawing Room, if a man knows nothing 
he owns it—if he is a man worth anything at all, that is—but 
the Catholic Faith! oh! any man can talk about that! No, 
it’s quite true if you press him, he has never studied the question, 
but still he knows all about it! So, child, that is why I said to 
you—are you sure you understand what the Church means by 
the Immaculate Conception? Many Protestants understand us 
to mean by it that, like her Divine Son, Mary was ‘conceived 
by the Holy Ghost,’ ard that in corsequence, like Him, she 
reeded no Redeemer. Hence they quote against us her own 
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words in the Magnificat, ‘My spirit hath rejoiced in God my 
Saviour.’” 

“Yes,” said Laura, “that is what I always thought the 
doctrine meant.” 

“T am not surprised,” continued her friend, “ but you have 
been quite mistaken. You know what happens to each of us 
who are baptized ? We are conceived in original sin, and born 
into the world with its stain on our souls. But this stain is 
taken away a few days after our birth by the waters of Baptism. 
Hence before Baptism we were ‘children of wrath, after 
Baptism we are children of grace, for it is the grace poured into 
our souls by Baptism which takes away the stain.” 

“Yes, of course I believe that.” 

“Very well then, and the only difference, though of course it 
is a big difference, between our Blessed Lady and ourselves, is 
that in her case our Lord did not wait till she could approach 
the waters of Baptism, but poured His grace into her soul at the 
very first moment of her life, when He united the soul He 
created for her with the body prepared to receive it. Hence, 
from the very first moment of her existence, she was filled with 
grace and without stain, and that is why we say she was 
immaculately conceived. Now, tell me, do you think it was 
unlikely that our Lord should do this for the Mother who 
was to bear Him ?” 

“No, that seems reasonable enough,” Laura said, slowly, as 
she thought it out; but then added, “Except that there is still 
this one thing that I do not understand. If Mary never had 
the stain of sin upon her soul, how can we say that she was 
ever ‘saved’? A person cannot be ‘saved’ unless he has first 
been lost. And yet, as you say, Mary ‘rejoiced in God her 
Saviour.’” 

“Your difficulty is natural; but tell me, suppose you were in 
the waters of the St. Lawrence, about to be carried down the 
Falls of Niagara, and, just when you were on the brink, an 
angel caught you up, and placed you safe on the shore: would 
you not say that that angel had saved your life just as much as, 
nay, more than, if you had been allowed to fall over, and he 
had picked you up then, all bruised and torn, but had healed 
your wounds and bruises by the touch of his hand later on 
when you had suffered much pain from them ?” 

“Oh, I see now what you mean. But how curious that 
Catholic doctrines should be so strangely misunderstood. 

VOL. XCII. N 
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Oh! what aw I to do?” throwing herself impatiently about on 
her pillows, “what am I todo? I seem to sce it all as you do, 
but what can I do? I could not grieve Duncan. Never to be 
able to go to church with him again—to feel that what he 
wanted was just the thing I didn’t want.” 

“But yet—don’t think I don’t understand, child, because, as 
I have shown you, I do—but, ‘If a man love wife or children 
or lands more than Me, the same is not worthy of Me,’ you 
know.” 

Laura covered her face with her hands. “What am I to 
do?” she said, piteously. 

“Say your prayers, ask for light, and keep quiet,’ Miss 
St. Barbe answered. “ You have already excited yourself enough 
for to-day. You will throw yourself back otherwise.” 

And after that day, whenever Laura returned to the question, 
Miss St. Barbe gave the same answer: “Ask for light, child, 
ask for light.” 

And every morning, after Mass, Miss St. Barbe knelt before 
the little shrine to Our Lady of Pompeii, and asked the 
conversion of Laura. 

“T am sure to get it in time,” she said, with that wonderful 
smile of hers, as she stood chatting with the priest in the 
sunshine after service was over one morning. “They say Our 
Lady of Pompeii never rejects a petition. She has granted 
all mine hitherto. And she is sure to grant this because I am 
alone in the world now. The ‘boys’ at Eton have other 
interests than an old aunt at Littleton, my sister has her own 
circle, Laura Rodney is the dearest I have on earth. Our 
Lady of Pompeii will surely hear me. I know it; &2udly go in 
and get your breakfast.” 

September passed, and with it the summer heats, and then 
came October with its cool grey days. And as Laura Rodney 
had made progress even during the exhausting dog-days, the 
doctors hoped much now that they were over, but they were 
disappointed. There was no actual going back, but still there 
was no progress. The patient was ill at ease. She did not 
sleep properly. In everything there was a strange restlessness, 
an inability to concentrate her attention for any length of 
time on any subject. Even while talking to the medical men, 
her thoughts seemed to stray, and more than once she answered 
at random. It has been well said that those who devote 
themselves to the noblest of all secular professions, know as 
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much of the lives of their patients as the priest in the 
confessional does of those of his penitents. This is possibly 
an exaggeration, but there is, nevertheless, much truth in the 
statement. Both Mr. Burton and Dr. Newman saw the change 
and spoke of it one to the other. 
“You had better tell Rodney,” Mr. Burton said to his 
colleague. “See him for me. Good-bye.” 
Before the doctor could recover himself—Dr. Newman was 
a little like Dr. Chillip, a mild man—Mr. Burton’s cart had 
started, and somewhere about half-way down the Terrace 
Mr. Burton got into it. I do not know whether his life was 
insured, but all I can say is that if it was, Mr. Burton’s 
general way of getting in or out of a cart was cruel 
to the office which had accepted his life. After about five 
minutes’ thought, Dr. Newman walked into the Rector’s study, 
gave the prescription which had been agreed upon, and then 
in different words said exactly what Mr. Burton had said a 
week before, namely, that there was no real progress, quite 
contrary to expectation, and that it seemed as if Mrs. Rodney 
had something on her mind. The Rector had pooh-poohed 
the idea before, but now, when it was repeated, he began to 
think there must be something in it after all. 
In the twilight he went up to Laura. 
“Ts that you, Duncan?” she said, with a half start, turning 
to look at him; “I was just thinking of you.” 
“Were you, darling? And what were you thinking?” 
laying a cool hand on the hot forehead. 
Silence, and then Duncan repeated the question. 
“Oh! only something—nothing I need trouble you with.” 
The Rector looked hurt. 
“ Darling, I like to share everything with you,” he said. 
“T know you do, dear old man,” she answered, “ but—but 
this is different.” 
“Ts it something that concerns another?” he asked. “If so, 
of course I do not wish to know.” 
“Oh, no, it’s not that—it was about myself.” 
“Then tell me, darling—nay, I cannot take No.” 
The young wife looked greatly troubled. 
“But, Duncan !”———_ She stopped abruptly. 
“Te 
“T fear it would—it—would trouble you.” 
“It will trouble me still more if the doctors come and 
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me, time and again, ‘There is something on your wife’s mind 
which is keeping her from making progress.’ ” 

“Do they say that, Duncan ?” 

“They do.” 

“ And you wish me to tell you?” 

pe i Sal 

His face had grown white. He could not imagine what was 
coming. She was all the world to him. Could it be that she 
did not care for him any more—anything /errib/e like that ? he 
thought wildly. 

“Tell me—tell me quickly, my dear,” he said, trying to 
speak calmly. 

“Oh, Duncan, it is this—I cannot help feeling that Miss 
St. Barbe is right after all.” 

“Thank God!” the Rector exclaimed involuntarily. An 
instant later, and he was deeply sorry that he had spoken thus. 

“What! Yow are glad?” Laura exclaimed, greatly relieved. 

“It was not that, my darling. No, indeed I am not glad— 
how could I be that, believing as I do that the ”" He 
stopped. “I needn’t go into it. When I said ¢hat, it was 
because I thought you were going to tell me you had ceased 
to care for me, or some terrible thing like that. See what an 
earthly creature I am.” 

She took his hand and kissed it, and he stroked her hair. 

“What am I to do?” she asked, almost piteously. 

“It is a great blow,” he answered more slowly; “at first 
I did not realize it, thinking of other things. Laura, it is as 
though our paths were now to part.” 

“ Ah, no, surely not,” she answered, thinking of what Miss 
St. Barbe had said concerning the difference of her own faith 
from that of the man who had once been her lover. “If I 
remained in a Church in which I no longer believed just for 
your sake, would it not mean that though here, for a few short 
years, perhaps not even that”—with a little sigh thinking of 
her own delicate hcalth—‘we should travel the same path, 
hereafter our paths would divert never again to meet ?” 

He was silent for a while, then he asked: “ And you accept 
it all—these strange doctrines—this strange creed ?” 





“T believe it is the ove true Church,” she answered simply. 
“In that case,’ he answered almost drily, “there is nothing 
for you but submission to its creed.” 


“ And you will not mind ?” joyfully. 
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“Nay! I do not say that, but if you feel thus about it, there 
is no other course open to you. For myself, I am almost weary 
of it all. I had hoped to have brought peace to Littleton when 
first we came here, but I know that I have not succeeded. The 
Ritualists are Ritualists still—Mrs. Randle, Oliver Barker, and 
their crew are more rampant in their Protestantism than ever. 
I do not believe I have made a single convert to the views that 
I have preached, namely, that the comprchensiveness of the 
Church of England is such that within her walls men of all 
shades of opinion may find peace.” 

“Ah, I thought that too, but Father Learmonth and Miss 
St. Barbe seemed to have swept it away by “4 

“ By their specious arguments,” the Rector answered, laying 





his hand on Laura’s lips, and rousing himself to speak cheerily. 
“TI decline controversy in my own home. Whatever our faiths, 
Laura, at least we seek to serve the same God, we hold in 
common a trust in the same Redeemer of men. I leave you 
free, child, to do whatever seems right in your eyes. A liberal 
Broad Churchman like myself believes that a man may reach 
the Kingdom of God by whatever road he travels, be he Catholic 
or Protestant, High or Low, Churchman or Dissenter P 

“Jew, Turk, Infidel, or Heretic,” said the voice of Miss 
St. Barbe, who had come into the room unheard, for Mrs. Rodney 
had begged her to come back and dine that evening. 

“Even so,’ Duncan answered, stoutly, and rather trium- 
phantly, as he turned round to his guest. 

“Then don’t you think—pardon my putting it plainly—that 
if you are right, it was rather foolish of the Son of God to trouble 
to come down to earth to reveal a religion, when after all it did 
not matter whether anybody believed in it or denied it ?” 

“You always twist things,” the Rector answered ; “but Laura 
is tired and excited, and I won’t have any more controversy 
to-night.” 

“IT twisted nothing. I simply reduced to a logical con- 
clusion. And if the child is tired and excited, pray who in the 
world, my good Mr. Rector, tired and excited her ?” 

Mr. Rodney laughed in spite of himself. “It’s useless to 
argue with you,” he said. “ Have the last word you will!” 

“Did you ever hear of a St. Barbe who wouldn’t ?” the lady 
asked. 

Then the Rector stopped his ears, and retreated to prepare 
for dinner. 
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The conversation at table was political, and guest and host 
were both good Whigs, so that their views agreed. Laura lay 
in an arm-chair, and listened and wondered and smiled. And 
upstairs there was dummy whist of an exciting nature, but still 
for all that there was a look of trouble on the Rector’s face, 
though he said nothing more concerning what his wife had told 
him. 

“Tell Father Learmonth to come and see me to-morrow at 
twelve,” Laura whispered, when Miss St. Barbe bent down to 
kiss her, and that was the first the lady knew about it. The 
moonlight shone on a very bright face as Miss St. Barbe made 
her way down the Terrace that night! 


CHAPTER XI. 


Then one by one his spirit saw 

Of things Divine the shadows bright, 

The pageants of God’s perfect law, 

Yet felt not full delight. 
Ceble. 

JusT a week after the evening above described, Mrs. Rodney 
was received into the Catholic Church by Father Learmonth, 
and from that day forward the doctors noticed a decided im- 
provement. Sleep and appétite returned, and though the 
temperature still rose in the evening, there was nothing like the 
fever there had been in the past. Looking at his young wife, as 
she lay quiet and comfortable on her sofa, the Rector could not 
but own that if this was the result, he was content. that she 
should have reverted to what, after all, was the faith for so many 
hundreds of years of this old island of ours. For Duncan 
Rodney was an honest man by nature. He had no sympathy 
with those who would shut their eyes to historical facts, and 
array against themselves every historian of note, together with 
the contents of the State Paper Office, by the ridiculous decla- 
ration that England was never a Roman Catholic country. He 
was quite ready to laugh heartily with Miss St. Barbe, when a 
paper occupying the position that the Sfectator does in the 
literary world,! sternly rebuked an Anglican authority for a decla- 
ration to the above effect, asking him, if his assertion was true, 
1 Spectator, December 29, 1894. 
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how it was that every Archbishop of Canterbury from Augustine 
down to the time of the Reformation, either went to Rome to 
get the pallium, or waited to receive it at the hands of the 
Pope’s Legate, before exercising archiepiscopal functions, and 
reminding him that by adopting such a course the only result 
would be to bring ridicule on the High Church party. As a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer truly said not long ago, to 
listen to the supporters of such a statement, one would have to 
omit from our histories at least the reigns of Henry VIIL, 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. The Rector of Littleton 
came of no great house, boasting a long pedigree, but still, for 
all that, he had countless ancestors who had lived and died in 
that old faith which his wife had adopted, and in which she and 
Miss St. Barbe seemed so unutterably happy. It had been a 
shock to him at first, it seemed as if it would be a barrier, but 
after a few days, when the only change he saw in his young wife 
was a look of quiet content on her face, he began to be satisfied. 
She made no reference to religion except on such points as they 
were both agreed upon, such as the goodness of God in creating 
so beautiful a world, or the gratitude they ought to feel for the 
happiness that had been granted to them. On a little table 
beside her sofa a book lay always now, and he took it up once, 
and looked at it, and found that it was the Jsztation, which had 
been given her by Father Learmonth, but she said nothing 
while he turned over the pages. She slept with a rosary under 
her pillow at night—a beautiful rosary, made of ebony and 
mother-of-pearl beads, presented to her by Miss St. Barbe—but 
again she made no reference when he looked at it. The last- 
named lady was always ready to argue with him, but Laura 
never said anything. In less than a fortnight after his wife’s 
reception into the Church, Duncan had almost given up 
troubling about it. 

“ After all,” he said to old Captain Pattinson, when walking 
up and down the Common with him one late October afternoon, 
“TI much prefer she should be the veal thing than a poor 
imitation, like our good, kind friend, Miss Slater. She is just one 
of the best women I ever met, that dear, mad Ritualist.” 

“That she is, my dear sir,” the ex-naval officer said, “but 
I’m quite with you in what you say. I’ve a great dread of 
Popery, none more so than I, but still they are honest, and I 
can’t think the Ritualistic party are. But I’m surprised to hear 
you say so, for I had thought, my dear sir, that one of your 
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special hobbies was the comprehensiveness of the Church of 
England.” 

“Perhaps my zeal has slightly moderated on that point,” 
the Rector answered, almost sadly. “I own at one time I did 
go in greatly for Price’s views, but there is a limit, Captain, there 
is a limit. I do think, indeed, that there is room for much 
difference of opinion in the Church of England. For instance, 
the real old Tractarian party—men of a very different stamp to 
the modern Ritualists, mind you—and your own party, Captain, 
might, I think, very well tolerate each other. So long as men 
are loyal to the Thirty-nine Articles, they may not guz¢e look at 
them in the same light, but I think there is room for them in 
the Church of England. But the dishonesty of the Ritualistic 
party astounds me. Two men may read an article in a different 
light, and there may be something to be said for each inter- 
pretation. But no man can read an article in the exact reverse 
of what is plainly meant, and be entitled to call himself Aovest. 
For instance, to take a very simple example, the rubric as to 
where the celebrant shall stand at the celebration of the Holy 
Communion, is capable of two meanings. For myself, I 
believe that with the intention which existed in the minds of 
our Reformers to make the service as u/zke the Mass as possible, 
it was intended that the minister should stand at the north end 
of the altar—that is, sideways to the congregation, and this 
custom always prevailed till the Tractarian movement of fifty 
years ago. But Iam no bigot. I see that it is quite possible to 
honestly read that rubric in another way, and to believe that it 
does give permission to the celebrant to stand with his back to 
the people, ercep¢ during the consecration of the elements, when 
it is clearly laid down that this must be done in the sight of the 
congregation. But that is a very different thing from the way 
in which Ritualists treat rubrics and articles. They are in the 
position of a man swearing to be faithful to Queen Victoria and 
her successors, and then saying he is at liberty to do his best to 
promote a republic. That is the eract manner in which the 
Ritualists treat the Prayer Book which they have promised to 
obey. Only the other day I was in Brighton, and I walked into 
one of these Ritualistic churches, and wandered round. I had the 
curiosity to go up to the Communion Table, and I opened the 
book. There was our Communion Service, and interpolated with 
it, to be said by the clergyman to himself, nearly the whole of 
the Roman Catholic Mass. And at the celebration, in that very 
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church there was no difference, or practically no difference, 
between it and the Mass as celebrated in a Catholic 
church—that is to the onlooker. After the consecration the 
clergyman knelt down and adored the elements, and then 
he elevated them, and then again he adored. And all that in 
the face of the most solemn declaration of our Communion 
Service, which declares that communicants shall receive kneeling, 
yet lest any out of ignorance, malice, and so forth, should 
imagine otherwise, it is declared that, and now I quote from 
the actual words— xo adoration its intended or ought to be 
done, either unto the Sacramental Bread or Wine, thereby 
bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of Christ's natural 
Flesh and blood. For the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain 
still tn their very natural substances, and therefore may not be 
adored, for that were tdolatry to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians. I say,” the Rector went on, speaking hotly, “ for 
any clergyman, in the face of that solemn declaration of our 
Prayer Book, to adore the elements, and to teach the Real 
Presence, is conduct which, if it were pursued in any other 
matter, other than religion, would be regarded, in the words of 
the old formula of a court-martial, as ‘conduct unbecoming an 
officer and a gentleman. 

“My dear sir,” exclaimed Captain Pattinson, his old face 
lighted up with excitement, “for such words, I respect, I honour 


>” 


you. If all clergymen thought like you, there would be more 
chance for the Church of England. As long as these men are 
permitted to subscribe to the articles and the doctrines of our 
beloved Prayer Book, and then to teach the exact reverse, so 
long shall we be a house divided against itself, and we know, 
from the greatest of all authorities, what the fate of such a 
house must inevitably be.” 

“T agree with you,” the Rector said, and after a few more 
words left the old coastguard officer, and made his way back to 
Laura, to find her sitting by the newly-lit fire, instead of being 
on her sofa. 

“T feel so strong,” she said, “quite different.” 

The Rector was more than content if her new religion was 
so quickly to bring a change for the better in her health. 

The post at Littleton comes in three times a day, and it 
was a wild afternoon, towards the close of October, that the 
Rector, who had been detained in the town and had lunched 
at the pastry-cook’s, bethought himself of the afternoon mail. 
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He was expecting a letter from a lawyer, concerning the money 
affairs of a poor widow. He determined, though he would 
have to return into the town later, that he would go down and 
see if it had arrived. It had been blowing what sailors call 
“a half-gale,” but ever since noon the wind had been rising, and 
by the time that the Rector emerged on to the Common, he 
discovered how fierce the storm had become. The rain was 
beginning as he hurried along, and he was without his 
mackintosh. He wanted to get home before it came down, 
for it was evident at a glance that it was descending in torrents 
out at sea, and it could therefore be only a question of time 
before it swept across the land with the wind in the south, 
south-west quarter. It was a real equinox, Duncan thought, 
as, with bowed head, he struggled along. Hardly any one was 
about. Here and there he caught sight of a figure battling with 
the elements, but there was none he recognized. He was glad 
when he got on to the Terrace and had his back to the gale. 
He looked up at No. 49 as he passed. Miss St. Barbe could 
not live without air, and the windows were open at least an 
inch top and bottom even that afternoon. There were a good 
many people looking out at the storm. Without seeming to 
glance, he knew that old Mrs. Randle was seated, puce cap and 
all, in her window, and that “daughter Anna” was beside her. 
Mr. Oliver Barker seldom came round from his own snug house 
till tea and buttered-toast made their appearance; and old 
Randle was not visible either. ° That gentleman, as Duncan was 
aware, was a hardened sinner in one respect, at least in 
Mrs. Randle’s eyes, being an inveterate smoker, and he lived 
principally in a little den on the ground-floor with a long pipe 
in his mouth. His brother-in-law had, I believe, on more than 
one occasion prayed publicly that Randle might be led to lay 
aside “that pernicious thing called tobacco,” but up to the date 
of my story the prayer had remained unanswered, and the old 
fellow, to quote his wife, continued “to smoke like a very 
factory chimney.” Duncan found himself smiling at the 
remembrance of the story, and almost passed his own door 
without noticing it. He had hardly shut it behind him when 
a blinding storm of rain broke over the town of Littleton. 
He found Laura looking out at it, and putting his arm round 
her, he walked her quickly back to her corner by the fire. 

“No, you don’t, miss,” he said, “there’s a draught there 
sufficient to move a man-of-war. As much of the storm as you 
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can see from here or your sofa you may look at; but to the 
window you don’t go. What are you doing all alone?” 

“T’m making that,” triumphantly holding up a ridiculous 
sort of garment, fit only, according to male eyes, for a doll. 

“That! what on earth is it ?” 

“T believe it’s called a jimmy, or in polite society, a vest.” 

“ And who is it for? Ignatius Gubbins?” 

Laura laughed. “It would take twenty of these to go round 
his fat body. O Duncan! do you know Dr. Newman told 
me something about Mr. Gubbins. He never talks about his 
patients, so I was rather surprised. He told me that he didn’t 
half believe in these fits. He says he doesn’t doubt that there 
is some disturbance of the nervous system, but that if you 
notice, as long as he is over at Brighton, or wherever he goes 
for a Ritualistic function, he never has one, but if he is bored or 
annoyed, then he has half a dozen at once.” 

The Rector shook his head. “There is certainly something 
wrong somewhere. He will go off his head, I believe. He 
can’t keep his mind from religious topics many minutes together. 
I wish he’d take a pattern by our friend, Miss Slater. She 
does something more than cross herself and stand on her head, 
as Miss St. Barbe used to say. What a self-sacrificing creature 
she is to be sure! But I can’t stay talking, darling. I only 
came back to see if there was a letter from town for me about 
poor Mrs. Farris’ business.” 

“There’s none from town, Duncan. There’s one came at 
luncheon, but it’s from the Palace at Carswell. I put it on your 
table.” 

“What do they want at the Palace, I wonder, darling? 
I shan’t be back till dinner, so don’t fidget. I’ve a lot to do in 
the town.” 

“© Duncan! and it’s so wet, and I shall be so dull.” 

“Where's Miss St. Barbe ?” 

“Oh! she’s gone,” laughing merrily, “she is gone to walk 
along the beach to Rutherington! She said she must, because 
it was just the sort of afternoon she /oved to be out in! She 
was merciful enough to leave Louise at home, but Lion has 
gone with her. I believe Lion likes bad weather as much as 
his mistress does, he was wagging his tail and enjoying himself 
so when he went by. Ah! don’t go back into the town—at 
least, not yet,” pleadingly. 


“ Well, darling, I’ll tell you what. It’s a quarter to four now. 
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If you ring and have tea zow, I'll have some with you, but after 
that, go back into the town I must.” 

Laura clapped her hands. “That zs nice,” she said. “We 
haven't had tea together for ages and ages.” 

“T’ll just run down and look at this letter. Listen to that 
rain! Miss Ellen will be soaked to the skin.” 

There was a bright fire burning in the study. Over the 
mantelpicce was a pipe-rack, and in a corner a great jar of 
tobacco! It looked very inviting, the Rector thought, but it 
wouldn't do. He must go out again. Then he picked up the 
letter. It was from the Bishop’s chaplain. What could it be 
about? Then he opened it and read. 


The Palace, Carswell, Oct. 30, 18—. 
Dear Mr. Rodney,—The Bishop is very anxious that you should 
find time to come over for the Diocesan Conference to be held here on 
the 20th of next month. He is most desirous that a paper should be 
read on the comprehensive nature of the Church of England, and he 
bids me tell you that he can think of zo one who would do this with 
greater spirit than yourself, it being, so to speak, your own particular 
line. The Bishop feels so sure you will meet his wishes that he has 
put your name down as well as the subject on the announcement 
papers, which go to press this evening. I presume there will be 
nothing to prevent your complying with his Lordship’s wishes? We 
were all pleased to hear from Mr. Burton that Mrs. Rodney is at last 

progressing onward to recovery. 
Believe me, most truly yours, 
EpWARD SEYMOUR. 


What was it that had caused his spirits to drop so suddenly, 
the Rector wondered as he stood there with the letter in 
his hand. A moment ago and things had seemed well. He 
could hear the cheerful rattle of the tea-cups as they were 
carried upstairs. He had thought he should enjoy his tea 
téte-a-téte with his wife, but now, all in a moment, things had 
changed. What was it? That was what he asked himself, but 
even as he put the question he knew the answer. A few 
months back, and to have been invited to read a paper on the 
subject suggested to him would have delighted him, but things 
had altered since then. As he himself had said to old Captain 
Pattinson not long ago, he had moderated his views. Then 
his thoughts were broken in upon by Jane saying tea was 
waiting, and he went upstairs thoughtfully. 

“Is anything the matter?” Laura asked, seeing his face. 
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“No, darling, no.” He could not tell her his trouble con- 
cerning this request. The change in her faith made this little 
cloud, namely, that there was oxe subject on which they could 
not well speak, because on that subject they could not be 
expected to agree. It was a shadow in their daily life—it was 
always there. But it was not a very dark one. Duncan was 
feign to own that, as he drank his tea and forgot his trouble, 
happy in seeing his wife happy and enjoying herself. He 
stayed there till long past five, and then once more made his 
way out into the storm. 

But all that evening, while he sat with his wife, and later 
when smoking over the fire in his study, the contents of the 
letter from the Palace troubled him. The agenda-paper had 
been published, announcing that he would speak in support of 
the opinion which had been his own particular hobby, as Captain 
Pattinson had said—that opinion which had been so rudely 
shaken by the arguments of the Catholic priest. The case of 
Cornelius in the Acts of the Apostles was, as the lawyers would 
say, dead against him. Again he could hear Miss St. Barbe’s 
voice as she had argued just before her reception into the 
Roman Catholic Church. “God is Truth, but truth hates false- 
hood—to say therefore God is indifferent as to what a man 
believes is to say that God or Eternal Truth is indifferent to 
falsehood.” Yes, he had not gone deep enough into Dr. Price’s 
creed before adopting it. And now he was absolutely announced 
to preach what he had ceased to believe! This was terrible. 
But if he had ceased to think with the Broad Church party, to 
which division of the Established Church did he belong ? 

Not to the Ritualists. That was certain. Their teaching was 
absolutely contrary to the Prayer Book and the Articles. Every 
case that had gone before the Law Courts had made that clear 
as day. Their position had hardly been improved either by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s decision in the Lincoln case, 
because, though he had declared lighted candles in the day- 
time to be legal, still he had declared that such lighted candles 
meant nothing at all. To light candles in broad day, when 
they were not required for light, and when they were not sym- 
bolical of anything at all, was surely the height of absurdity and 
childish folly. The decision of the occupant of the see of 
Canterbury had been treated at its proper value by the Z7zmes. 
The ritual of the Catholic Church was easy to be understood. 
Everything there followed clearly from the doctrine of the actual 
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Presence of Almighty God upon the altar. The Ritualists asa 
rule taught something that closely resembled that, and the more 
moderately High Church a sort of milk-and-water parody of it, 
but in so doing they were both clearly guilty of disloyalty to the 
Prayer Book and Articles. The words of the rubric which he 
had quoted so solemnly to Captain Pattinson rose again to his 
mind as he thought this. “Zhe sacramental Bread and Wine 
vemain still in their very natural substances, and therefore may 
not be adored, for that were idolatry to be abhorred of all faithful 
Christians.” The Ritualists were not to be thought of. He 
smiled at the idea of his ever joining them. _He—Duncan 
Rodney !—to go in for “uses” and “copes” and “ prostrations” 
—to walk about Littleton arm-in-arm with Benjamin Gubbins, 
and to call him Ignatius! In spite of the troubled state of his 
mind, and the fact that as a rule he was a grave man, Duncan 
laughed out loud in his solitude at the very idea. No, that was 
not to be thought of. Well, he supposed he should have to 
return to the friends of his childish days, the Low Church party. 
At least they were loyal to the Prayer Book. True, there was 
a grave question respecting Baptismal Regeneration. The Low 
Church party hotly denied it. Well, he, Duncan, had studied 
the Prayer Book, and thought that the Prayer Book taught it. 
True, the Gorham Judgment had left it an open question, to 
be believed or disbelieved as each individual pleased. That 
Judgment had caused the great Manning to shake the dust of 
the Church of England from off his feet. 

And then just as Duncan was contentedly thinking that the 
Church of England, according to the Gorham Judgment, had no 
definite teaching one way or the other, there came to him again 
with almost a shock the full force of Miss St. Barbe’s argument— 
“Truth cannot be indifferent to falsehood!” Baptismal Regenera- 
tion must either be a fact ora lie. And there was no means of 
finding out which was the doctrine of the Church of England. 
And was this not true of everything else within that Church ? 
He had been disgusted, when at Oxford, with the denunciations 
of High against Low, and so forth. Dr. Price’s teachings had 
seemed to offer him a refuge, but that refuge had now failed 
him. He was inclined to side with the Low Church, but his 
difficulty was that, while} he wanted to be loyal to the Prayer 
Book, the Prayer Book to him seemed to teach Baptismal 
Regeneration, and that the Low Church party would none of. 
He would have to set up a school of his own to satisfy his 
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mind—a school which was to be neither High, Low, nor Broad— 
a school which was to teach Low Church doctrines, with the 
exception of one High one. What was the teaching of the 
Church of England for certain on any subject? He did not 
know. None knew. What that priest of Rome had said was 
true enough—if he went to the Bishop of Lincoln he would 
tell him one thing, and if he went to the Bishop of Worcester 
he would tell him another. It was true when the priest said 
there was no authority to which any one could appeal. They 
all contradicted each other. The Ritualists, who were so 
anxious to pose as Catholics, but who forgot always the first 
duty of a Catholic, namely, obedtence, had declared for years 
that they disregarded the Judgments given against them in the 
Court of Arches, because it was a secular Court, but the moment 
the Judgment of the Archbishop of Canterbury appeared, which 
was not quite to their tiking, the Church Times declared that it 
had no spiritual weight ! 

Great Heaven! what had he done that such disturbing, 
such troubling thoughts should come upon him, the Rector 
asked himself, as he sat by the study-hearth while the clock 
upon the mantelpiece chimed quarter after quarter. The fire 
went out, the wind howled fiercely round the house and shook 
the very walls, while above the noise of the tempest came the 
dripping of the rain. He must go upstairs. What if Laura 
awoke, and found him not come to bed. She would be alarmed, 
and perhaps come in search of him, and the night air would 
chill her. He rose and put out the lights, and went softly 
upstairs, full of trouble, yet ever mindful of his wife. Laura 
slept on peacefully, while without the elements ‘did battle by 
land and sea, but Duncan never closed his eyes, thinking— 
thinking. Where did such a train of thought end as he had 
been indulging in before the fire? It was by that road that 
Miss St. Barbe had travelled to Rome, and by it countless 
others had reached the same spot. Great Heaven! He to 
think of Rome, who had ever looked down on Roman Catholics! 
He must be mad. His life, his profession was bound up with 
the Church of England. If he was alone, it would not be 
so hard, but—his bread depended on his remaining in the 
Established Church. “You do take my life when you do take 
the means by which I live.” He rebelled against Rome in his 
heart. Rome seemed to him un-English, but if—if even it was 
right, how could he join? Neither he nor Laura had money. 
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She had £50 a year of her own. What would become of them 
if he was to follow where she and her friend had gone? It was 
impossible—Laura needed every comfort. She would die. He 
would think no more of it. After all, he was born in the Church 
of England. Almighty God had placed him there. He had 
had nothing to do with that. He had therefore every right to 
stay there. The responsibility of changing was too great. He 
would think of it no more—no more ; but even as he whispered 
the determination to himself, he found himself looking around 
for fresh arguments in support of his present position. And 
though each argument differed, he knew that none of them 
would bear looking into. It was late before he fell asleep— 
nearly morning indeed, and when slumber did come it was but 
troubled. 

The letter to the Bishop’s Secretary must be answered. He 
could not read the paper. It would not be honest to do so. 
But if he declined, he must give some reason, and he had none 
to offer. He could not write to the Bishop and say, “‘ My faith 
is shattered, therefore I cannot do as you request.” What 
should he do? What could he do? If his arguments took 
him anywhere, they took him to Rome. Rome! To think 
that it should come to this with him, Duncan Rodney, of all 
people! Bah! he would put the subject from him. He would 
remain in the Church in which he was born. If he stood alone 
it might be different—hush! no, he did not want to hear that 
whisper deep down in his heart, that whisper that kept saying 
to him—was he not turning the treasure which God had lent 
to him into an idol? Bah! he was getting morbid. He would 
think no more of it. He flung himself down at the study-table, 
and dashed off a reply to Seymour, accepting the Bishop’s offer, 
and went with it to the post. He was more at ease after that. 
It is a curious fact that when we have committed some gross 
evil, our minds are soon tortured with remorse; but when the 
evil done is in more subtle form, our consciences are by no 
means so disturbed. All his life Duncan had been a truthful 
man, but he had sacrificed truth now. For Laura’s sake he 
had done it, but he did not reflect upon it. With the accept- 
ance of the Bishop’s offer the trouble seemed to pass from his 
mind. Alone he would have faced any evil, but want—privation 
would kill his wife. It was not to be thought of for a second. 

It was a fine day, the one following his reply to the Bishop, and 
he sat at work preparing the paper and entering into the details 
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with spirit. Laura was better than he had yet seen her. After 
his night of anxiety he had slept well. The paper was finished 
before the end of the week. The gist of it was that God looked 
to see what man was doing, not what he believed ; and in that 
spirit the Church of England had given a fairly wide reading 
of her Articles. The last part of the paper, however, declared 
that there was a line which should not be passed. In fact, it 
was a rather fierce attack on the Ritualistic position generally, 
and was hardly consistent with the teaching of the first part of 
the paper. He did not see anything inconsistent in his own 
conduct with truth. There was no dread upon him of evil 
consequences. It was only afterwards, long afterwards, that he 
remembered these things, and wondered that he could have so 
blinded his eyes. 

But every now and then Duncan Rodncy was annoyed by 
the remembrance that in his thoughts by the fireside on the 
stormy night of which I have already spoken, Rome seemed 
to have the best of the argument. He determined to look into 
the matter for himself. While he had held the curacy of 
Beston, the tutor of his college had died and left him his 
library—a good library—and he determined to study the 
subject. He admitted that as regards her position as a feaching 
Church Rome would be difficult to assail, but if he was to take 
up some special dogma, and prove it to be false! A\ll his life 
he had lived with people who had thought that Rome was 
clearly wrong—to prove her so then could not be a very difficult 
task. And then, as Duncan thought this, a happy thought 
crossed his mind—why not take the Petrine claims. The 
Ritualistic party declared that if those were but proved, then 
nothing would be left for them to do but to ground their arms 
and surrender. He went over to the bookcase, marking each 
volume which he thought would be of use to him. He had 
never studied Roman Catholicism before. It would be very 
interesting. The first book he came across was Dr. Littledale’s 
Plain Reasons. He rejected that with scorn, remembering that 
a brother clergyman! had shown the writer up as quite unworthy 


1 The Vicar of All Saints, Lambeth, has pointed out that in the original of 
Dr. Littledale’s work there were no less than §1 misstatements of historical facts 
alone, and 43 dogmatic ones, which the Doctor was afterwa:ds compelled to correct. 
But the accusation which for ever destroyed Dr. Littledale’s reputation was the grave 
fact pointed out by the Rev. F. G. Lee, namely, that many of the quotations were 
only half made, and that 24 of them when sought out have a meaning the exact 
reverse of that pretended by Dr. Littledale. 
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of consideration, since in every fresh edition which had appeared 
the Doctor had been compelled to insert corrections until the 
number was over two hundred! The book was, of course, 
worthless, and Duncan rejected it. He ended by sitting down, 
so to speak, at the feet of one of the most learned Bishops 
that the Church of England has ever possessed, I mean 
Dr. Lightfoot of Durham. The array of ancients which the 
Bishop quotes as stating or clearly supposing that St. Peter was 
Bishop of Rome was so long that the close of the first morning’s 
study left Duncan Rodney considerably disturbed. He neglected 
his parish after luncheon, and turned uneasily from one strict 
Protestant author to another, from Dean Alford to Bishop 
Pearson, from Canon Farrar to Professor Blunt, but they all 
seemed to feel that the evidence of St. Peter’s work at Rome 
was clear. The light had all but failed as he read Bishop 
Ellicott’s complete surrender of the ridiculous contention which 
unlearned Protestants have made. “Nothing,” writes the 
Bishop, “dut Protestant prejudice can stand against the historical 
evidence that St. Peter sojourned and died in Rome. Whatever 
theological consequences may follow from it; it ts as certain that 
St. Peter was at Rome as that St. John was at Ephesus.” The 
Rector closed the volume, determining that on the morrow he 
would consult the ancient theologians for himself. 











































Reviews. 


I.—THE SAINTS.! 


TuIs is a translation of a French series of saints’ lives, edited 
by M. Henri Joly, and issued by Lecoffre, the English versions 
being supervised and prefaced by Father Tyrrell, S.J., and 
published by Messrs. Duckworth and Co. Of these versions 
two have now appeared ; first the Psychology of the Saints, by 
M. Joly, more than once discussed and commended in these 
pages, which, as it were, strikes the key-note to the whole under- 
taking; and then the Lzfe of St. Augustine of Hippo, by 
M. Hatzfeld, translated by E. Holt. Of the former we need say 
little more than that it is a step in the direction of an intelligent 
study of the phenomena usually accompanying extraordinary 
sanctity, that it deals with difficulties which must frequently 
occur to every reflective mind in these days of experimental 
psychology ; and that it does so as satisfactorily as is possible 
within so brief a compass. More than this, it has an indirect, 
but very real, ascetical value, which will render it profitable 
to those who are concerned, one way or another, with the 
formation of souls. The English translation is lucid, direct, and 
altogether readable. 

M. Hatzfeld has given usa useful epitome of St. Augustine 
and his thought. He has strung together, chiefly from the 
Confessions, the Saint’s own life in the Saint’s own words, nor 
could he have perhaps done better. With regard to the 
philosophy and theology of St. Augustine, he has had a more 
difficult task, yet on the whole it cannot be denied that he has 
succeeded in giving us the broad lines and distinctive features of 
the great Doctor’s teaching. Closer critics in history and 
philosophy may be able to put their fingers on a blemish hcre or 
there, but these specks will not mar the general result, which 
will be the familiarizing of the ordinary educated public, Catholic 


1 The Saints. Vol. I. Psychology of the Saints. By H. Joly. Vol. IL. 
St. Augustine, By M. Hatzfeld. London: Duckworth and Co., 1898. 
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as well as non-Catholic, with the true personality of one who is 
to so many little more than a name. In numberless matters we 
feel that we have outgrown the mind of the ancients, and that 
they can help us no more; but when it is question of the 
fundamental problems of religion, there is little difference 
between age and age ; and we find that the mind of Augustine 
wrestled with the same spectres which haunt our own, and that 
we may learn from him the moves by which they are to be 
thrown and vanquished. This is the reflection which the English 
editor has developed in the Preface at some length. Here too 
the translation of E. Holt is much to be commended for 
simplicity and good taste. 

Like all the work so far issued by Messrs. Duckworth and Co., 
both volumes are produced with perfect taste in point of binding 
and printing, and at an exceedingly moderate price. 


2.—LES ORIGINES DE LA PSYCHOLOGIE CONTEMPORAINE.! 


It would be impossible to submit this volume to anything 
like a searching criticism, such as it merits, within the limits of 
a short notice. The attitude taken by the author is frankly 
Aristotelian, and we would say, neo-Thomist, were it not that his 
sympathy with the professors of that cause is conditioned on 
the manner and spirit in which it is advocated. Contemporary 
psychology is here examined in-an open-minded and liberal 
spirit, and it is certainly through honest conviction, and not 
through any party bias, that Professor Mercier finds himself on 
the same side as Trendelenburg, and concludes that the roots of 
philosophy do not need to be .sought out, but only to be 
developed ; that they are already established in the mind in 
the common-sense and common language of mankind, by 
nature ; that the old philosophy, recognizing this fact, did no 
more than give them formal expression, and then proceeded, by 
way of meditation, to build up from them an orderly synthesis 
of the universe. Herein he joins issue with “ positivism,” which 
he happily describes as “agnosticism in metaphysics.” He finds 
in the old philosophy a va medza between the ultra-spiritualism 
of Descartes and its consequent mechanical conception of 
animal life on the one hand, and on the other, the grosser 

1 Les Origines de la Psychologie Contem/oraine. Par D. Mercier. Louvain, 1297. 
8vo, 486 pp. 
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materialism of the English school; and he looks for a recon- 
ciliation of these various oppositions in a wider and more 
intelligent reading of the Aristotelian definitions of soul in 
general and of the human soul. With all this, he is fully alive 
to the faults and narrowness of the old scholastics, and their 
fatal credulity$in taking contemporary physics at its own valua- 
tion, to their subsequent confusion. The success of neo-Thomism 
depends on its profiting by past blunders, and imbibing the 
sympathetic spirit of its great Doctor, who must, doubtless, 
have been regarded as an extremely advanced young man by 
the conservatives of his day. In proportion as philosophy and 
physics are kept well apart they will profit and help one 
another, and the former, abiding in its own plane, will never 
have to fear being called on by the latter to surrender any of its 
possessions. If neo-Thomism remains faithful to this programme, 
he concludes “il pourra présenter aux regards de nos successeurs 
un aspect assez différent de celui qu’elle offre aujourd’hui.” 





3.—STUDIES IN SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY.! 


Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical History in the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries is sure to be acceptable to readers 
north of the Border, and to readers also on this side, as soon as 
they discover it. There are histories, as we know, which are 
interesting and even fascinating to read, but which are sadly 
untrustworthy as a record of facts, and there are likewise 
histories which are models of accuracy but are also models 
of dulness. Mr. Kinloch has hit the happy mean between the 
two extremes. He has relied on excellent authorities, a list 
of which is given at the commencement, and of quotations from 
which the book is to a very large extent pieced together ; 
but for all that, or rather, precisely because of that incorporation 
of words fresh and hot from the lips of men personally engaged 
in the exciting scenes, the narrative is full of life and vigour, 
marked, too, by lucidity in its account of the very complicated 
episodes of Scottish Kirk history. We may subjoin the follow- 
ing passage as a specimen of the author’s style. It is his 
account of the signing of the National Covenant of 1638 in the 
Grey Friars churchyard. 


1 Studies in Scottish Ecclesiastical History in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By M.G. J. Kinloch. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kane, 
and Co, 
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When all had gathered in, and silence was obtained, Henderson 
stood up in their midst, and “verrie powerfullie and pertinentlie” prayed. 
Immediately afterwards Lord Loudon made a speech, and the Covenant 
was read aloud. The preliminaries were long, for it was four o’clock 
when the aged Earl of Sutherland took up a pen and signed the 
Covenant in the church. Others signed there and then, and the heavy 
parchment, fifteen feet square and four feet long, was carried out and 
spread on a flat tombstone, and with eager hands, which had first been 
uplifted to heaven, a vast multitude signed, while each swore by the 
great name of the Lord his God, “Great was the day of Jezreel. It 
was a day when the arm of the Lord was revealed.” When the 
parchment was closely filled on both sides, initials were scratched 
round the margin, and though darkness soon set in, it was nine o’clock 
till the work was suspended for the night. Next day copies of the 
Covenant were distributed all over the city, and at every gate lords and 
lairds rode forth, the Covenant in their pockets or knapsacks, intent on 
extorting signatures from all and sundry. The people seemed suddenly 
to have gone demented. ‘Many subscribed with tears on their cheeks, 
and it is certainly reported that some did draw their own blood, and 
used it in place of ink to underwryte their names,” declaring in their 
excitement that they had joined themselves to the Lord in an everlasting 
Covenant that shall not be forgotten.! 


Here we see photographed the vehemence with which these 
Covenanters insisted on liberty to worship according to their 
own religious conceptions. But they were not less vehement 
in coercing others. Indeed, though we may admire their 
earnestness, we are fain to acknowledge that the world never 
saw so bitter and relentless a set of persecutors. Even on that 
occasion— 

Those who refused to sign were esteemed “no better than Papists,” 
and treated “ with what threatenings, with what beatings, tearing of the 
clothes, drawing of the blood, and exposing to thousands of injuries, 
and reproaches at Edinburgh, St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Lanarishe, and 
many places more... .” ‘The minister of Colinton was attacked in 
Edinburgh, . . . he was suspected by some of having spoken somewhat 
in favour of the Virgin Mary, and Dr. Munro of St. Andrew’s received 
“blood and wounds.” 

This is but a specimen, and a comparatively mild one, of 
the way in which these wild fanatics treated all who presumed 
to reject their harsh and repulsive creed, and we must bear 
it in mind, when, for instance, we read the inscription in the 
Grey Friars churchyard on those who fell before the Royalists 
some twenty years later. That certainly was a terrible and 
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a shameful “killing time,’ but there had been a previous 
“killing time,’ when the Covenanters had rejoiced that the 
“work had gone bonnilie on.” The memory of the cruelties 
following on Philiphaugh must have been keen in the memories 
of the retaliators of 1666. 

What an intolerable régzie that of the Covenanters must have 
been! Let us hope that fanatics like the man in the Assembly 
of 1640, who pronounced the Lord’s Prayer to be a “thread- 
bare prayer,” and said “it is not lawful to say that prayer, 
especially after supper,” were but occasional exaggerations ; 
but the hatred of all set forms of prayer, that is, of all prayers 
written by competent people, was general, and what the 
“conceivit prayer” of the ministers themselves could be we 
learn from the Large Declaration of 1633: 


Preachers or readers and ignorant schoolmasters prayed in the 
Church, sometimes so ignorantly, as it was a shame to all religion to 
hear the Majestie of God so barbarously spoken unto, sometimes so 
seditiously that their prayers were plain libels, girding at soveraigntie 
and authoritie, or lies, being stuffed with all the false reports in the 
Kingdom. 

And the length of these prayers and sermons !—for they must 
be classed together, the difference between the two being un- 
important ! 

“In old Aberdeen,” a city which disliked the Covenant and 
submitted to it only under pressure, “we had,” says a writer of 1640, 
“ane fast, entering the church at nine hours, and continuing praying 
and preaching till twa hours. After sermon the people sat still hearing 
and reading till afternoon sermons began and ended, which continued 
till half hour to six. Then the prayer-bell rang to the evening prayers, 
and continued till seven. Thus was the people wearied with fasting 
and praying, under colour of zeal which appeared ane plain mockery 
of God.” 


This heavy preachment was in observance of a fast-day, 
and the fasts were ordinarily assigned to the Sundays, parti- 
cularly to Sundays like Easter, when Catholic tradition pre- 
disposed the people to rejoice. “Thus is the people vexed with 
these extraordinary fasts and thanksgivings upon the Sabbath 
Day, appointed by God for a day of rest, more than their bodies 
are vext with labour on the week day.” 

Such was Scotland forced to become, and such in a hardly 
less degree did it remain till days not far distant from our 
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own. But the clouds of fanaticism are lifting. Even the Kirk 
has been influenced by the movement of attraction for Catholic 
rites, now that outraged nature is resuming her sway over men’s 
minds. “ Four-nukit tables in the manner of an altar” are to 
be seen now in many of the kirks, and even in St. Giles itself, 
where also Good Friday services are held, and Edinburgh 
ministers not only “speak somewhat in favour of the Virgin 
Mary,” but so strikingly like Catholic priests as to cause 
amazement. These are but small matters, but they mark and 
accompany a disposition to think more rationally and inde- 
pendently on religious questions, and from such a disposition 
Catholicism has much to hope. Meanwhile, the more we can 
call attention to the true facts about Scotland’s religious history, 
the more we may be able to foster this encouraging disposi- 
tion, and viewed from this point, Mr. Kinloch’s book is likely 
to be useful. We have only to add that it does not lose sight 
of the quiet persistence of a Catholic minority through all the 
bitter times of persecution now happily passed away. 


4.—THE LAST YEARS OF ST. PAUL! 


The previous volume of the Abbé Fouard’s work, which has 
been deservedly popular, embraced a period of twenty years. 
Five years only are dealt with in this volume, A.D. 62—67. It is 
the career of “ Paul the old man, now prisoner of Christ Jesus.” 
It exhibits the Epistles to the Philippians, the Colossians, and 
the Ephesians, and to Philemon, all written during the Apostle’s 
first captivity of two years at Rome. He was then set free for 
lack of evidence against him. The Abbé supposes him to have 
used his liberty to make a voyage to Spain, as he had intended.” 
While at liberty, he wrote to the Hebrews—or rather, the Abbé 
thinks, St. Barnabas wrote, and St. Clement put into Greek, the 
substance of what St. Paul wished to say to the Hebrews. To 
the same period belong the Epistle to Titus and the First 
Epistle to Timothy. The Abbé brings St. Paul back to Rome 
early in A.D. 67, a few months before his martyrdom. The 
Second Epistle to Timothy, his last writing, is the work of those 
months. 

If we had any fault to find with this volume, we should say 


1 Saint Paul, ses dernitres années, par Y Abbé Fouard. Paris: Lecoffre. 426 pp. 
2 Romans xv. 28. 
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that it was a little wordy, and contained too much illustration 
from profane history. But it seems to have been the author’s 
design to mark well the contrast between the dying religion 
and decadent morality of pagan Rome, and the new growth 
which the Apostles planted there ; between the young libertine, 
the master of the world, who lived for himself and his passions, 
and the aged preacher of the Gospel, for whom “to live was 
Christ, and to die was gain;” between Lucius Domitius 
Claudius Nero, and him whose simple epitaph ‘runs, PAULO 
APOSTOLO MART. And it is a contrast worth meditating. 


5.—THE MEETING OF FRANCIS I. AND HENRY VIII. AT 
BOULOGNE IN 1532.! 


We have seen it stated among other items of English literary 
gossip that a book has recently appeared by Father A. Hamy 
which “contains much fresh information relating to the negotia- 
tions that preceded Henry VIII.’s divorce.” That Father 
Hamy’s book will prove full of interest and information for 
many of his French readers we can readily believe. It is 
pleasantly and clearly written, and, despite the efforts of such 
authors as Mdlle. Blaze de Bury and M. Albert du Boys, the 
story of the divorce is little known to our neighbours across 
the Channel. But from an English point of view we must 
confess that the announcement above mentioned, which is 
partly countenanced by Father Hamy’s title-page, seems to 
us somewhat misleading. Regarding the interview at Boulogne, 
he has printed a number of documents—descriptions of cere- 
monial, lists of distinguished guests, invoices of provender, bills 
of fare, warrants for payment, &c.—which have not yet been 
published in their entirety, and which have their value for 
antiquaries and economists interested in such details. But with 
regard to the divorce question we have not discovered in the 
pages before us any new piece of evidence, or any new inter- 
pretation of the evidence previously available. No doubt 
Father Hamy does well to lay stress upon the importance of 
the instructions given to Viscount Rochford in March, 1533, 
with the draft of a letter which the King of England wanted 

1 Entrevue de Francois Premier avec Henry VIII., & Boulogne-sur-Mer en 1532 ; 
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Francis I. to send to the Pope. These are not only printed by 
him in full, but it is stated (in four different places, pp. 163 and 
note, 166, 210, cccvii. note) that they are previously unpublished. 
Further, Father Hamy remarks, “On ne peut comprendre 
pourquoi le Master of the Rolls Wen a pas exigé l’impression 
intégrale dans le tome vi des Letters and Papers. Est-ce a cause 
de sa composition en Francais?” The reason of the omission 
is extremely simple. It is that the documents had been already 
printed entire and in the original French in a previous Govern- 
ment publication known as State Papers, which appeared as 
far back as the year 1849. Curiously enough Father Hamy, 
in a footnote to p. cccxx., gives a reference to this very volume 
and place, apparently not understanding that the citation, which 
he borrows from Mr. Gairdner’s Letters and Papers, refers to a 
printed collection of State Papers. He has accerdingly tran- 
scribed this long memorandum anew from the original in the 
Record Office, and while we regret the labour thus needlessly 
undertaken, it may at least serve to attest the accuracy of the 
copy previously printed, and of the summary of it given by 
Mr. Gairdner. Apart from this paper and its enclosure, the 
only “document inédit” of Father Hamy which can in any 
way be described as connected with the divorce is a letter of 
Francis I. to the Cardinals de Tournon and de Gramont. But 
this also, if not printed entire, has been fully summarized by 
Mr. Gairdner,’ and, like those last referred to, has been selected by 
him for very special notice in the Preface to the same volume of 
Letters and Papers’ The one or two other documents in Father 
Hamy’s volume which claim to be unprinted, being subsequent 
to the coronation of Anne Boleyn and to the birth of the 
Princess Elizabeth, cannot reasonably be regarded as having 
any connection with the question of the divorce. We may 
mention also that the papers of Jean du Bellay about the inter- 
view of Francis I. with Pope Clement at Marseilles, in November, 
1533, might well have been supplemented by a reference to 
the letter of the Pontiff to Charles V., printed in the admirable 
collection of Ehses, Rémische Dokumente zur Geschichte der 
Eheschetdung Heinrichs VIII, von England. But this again is 
a work with which Father Hamy is apparently unacquainted. 
As for the details of the ceremonial of the interview at 
Boulogne, we may take for granted the correctness of Father 
Hamy’s transcripts of the papers written in French, but his 
3 Jbid. pp. xiii. xiv. xv. 
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version of the English “ proportions” and bills of fare does not 
inspire so much confidence. He would have spared himself 
much trouble and many misreadings if he had made some use 
of the thousands of similar entries to be found in such a work 
as Thorold Rogers’ History of Agricultural Prices, or of the 
numerous printed Royal Progresses, Wardrobe Accounts, and 
Household Books of the period. To take but a single example, 
in a bill of fare on p. clxxxiv. there is an entry of “poudered” 
congers, “powdered,” as every Elizabethan student knows, 
being the equivalent of salted or sprinkled with salt. Father 
Hamy prints it as pondered coungres, and evolves the ingenious 
interpretation that it means “congres de vivier,’ conger-eels 
preserved in fish-ponds. 

It is a dangerous thing for a foreigner, however excellent his 
knowledge of English, to venture upon editing sixteenth century 
documents, without much caution and previous training. Thus, 
when Henry VIII. bids his envoy in Rome persuade the Pope 
to find “some mean way ” to open negotiations with the King of 
France, Father Hamy understands Henry to be suggesting 
some underhand procedure, “ quelque moyen peu noble,” which 
of course the original does not in any way contemplate. 
However, it is very easy to pardon such slips. What seems to 
us less defensible is the want of acquaintance manifested by the 
editor with much of the literature of the subject, ¢,g., with the 
admirable sketch of the divorce question recently printed by 
Mr. Gairdner in the Exglish Historical Review. It is a pity to 
find a work which bears witness to remarkable diligence and 
skill in deciphering difficult handwriting (note, for instance, the 
fac-simile on p.ccclxxix.), marred by neglect of the labours of 
previous scholars. 


6.—THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST FROM PASCAL.! 

In these days of unbelief it is an anxious matter to decide 
how one may best set before an earnest inquirer the claims 
of the Christian religion. Father Morris suggests that Pascal’s 
Pensées might profitably be used for this purpose more 
than they are. The modern Englishman prefers to be 
instructed by a layman, whose point of view coincides better 
with his own, and Pascal was exactly such a thinker. “In 
dealing with the fundamental evidences of Christianity, Pascal 


1 The Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ from Pascal. A Commentary by 
William Bullen Morris, of the Oratory. London: Burns and Oates, 1898. 
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is himself and nothing but himself, and takes his stand on 
ground which is common to every believer, lay and clerical, 
learned and unlearned.” There is a good deal of truth in this. 
Pascal has not written a complete work on the evidences of 
Christianity, but his Pexsées, though desultory in themselves, 
were collected together after his death, and are found to cover 
the field to a large extent. They do not indeed discuss the 
critical and historical problems in their details, and this to a 
modern inquirer may be accounted a serious deficiency. But 
Pascal had a special gift for marshalling his arguments in such 
wise as to bring out the wonderful cogency of those general 
facts which are known to all mankind, and his unsurpassed 
power of expression enabled him to condense his thoughts into 
short epigrammatic sentences in which each clause, and even 
each word, arrests attention by shining with the brilliancy of 
a diamond. Especially, as Father Morris insists, do these 
qualities of the great writer’s thought and style display them- 
selves in his setting forth of the arguments from prophecy, from 
the living witness of the Jews, and from the unapproachable 
personality of our Lord. 

There are some points, perhaps, in which Pascal’s arguments 
would not stand the test of a searching theological scrutiny, 
but, when we except these, there is sufficient remaining to 
justify Father Morris’ suggestion that the Pexsées might be 
recommended to minds disheartened and confused by the 
vagaries of modern unbelief and anxious for some simple tests, 
not above their compass, which they may apply to the religious 
question. As, however, the work of a critic is to criticize, let 
us express our regret that he has not allowed Pascal to speak 
more for himself. One gets after all very little of him from the 
present volume, and one cannot help feeling that an edition 
of the Pensées, with a few words of introduction, would have 
served better the cause which the modern author has at heart. 

There is another point too which we cannot help feeling 
about the Pensées themselves. We cannot forget that their 
author was the author of the Le/tres Provinciales,and no one 
surely who has studied Catholic moral theology—Jesuit or 
non-Jesuit, for there is no difference between them—can fail 
to perceive that these famous Letters are as perverse and cruel 
a work of misrepresentation as was ever written. The man 
who could write them could not have really been a man of 
candid mind, and it is no excuse for him, but rather an evidence 
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of levity, that he should have attempted to cast the responsi- 
bility on his informants. It is the remembrance of this which 
causes us, when we read his beautiful Penxsées, to experience the 
impression which comes from a marvel of literary skill, rather 
than from one of moral earnestness. 


7.—THE FRANCISCANS IN ENGLAND.! 

The English Franciscans distinguish three separate provinces 
of their Order in this country. Of these the first, founded by 
Blessed Agnellus in 1233, struck many roots in the country in 
the pre-Reformation period, but gradually succumbed, through 
persecutions and exiles, under Henry and Elizabeth. Among 
its last surviving members were the Venerable John Buckley, 
martyred in 1598, and Father William Staney. Father Buckley, 
before dying, handed over the seal of the Province to Father 
Staney, who in turn, being made Commissary, delivered it to 
Father John Gennings, in 1614 or thereabouts, having a few 
years earlier received him into the Church. It was Father 
John Gennings, by whose labours the Second Province was 
formed, and he was made its first Provincial, when it was 
canonically founded in 1625. The Second Province lasted on 
till the present century, when as a result of the troubles of the 
French Revolution, which took away from the Order its house 
at Douay, the members had almost entirely died out. The 
Third Province, that which is still with us, and is destined as 
we trust to be with us for long and to prosper, was founded 
in 1858. A new stock, one whose fortunes had been linked with 
those of the Second Province before the Revolution, was sent 
over from Belgium; and the members of this most recent 
Province always remember with consolation that four Fathers 
of the Second Province survived to hand over their seal, as a 
precious pledge of continuity. 

It is the records of the Second Province which are given 
by Father Thaddeus in the volume before us, and we welcome 
them as a further instalment towards the complete history of 
our English Church during the last three centuries. 

Father Thaddeus devotes half his book to this narrative, and 
the other half to alphabetical lists, which have evidently been 
prepared with great care, and in which a short account of every 


1 The Franciscans in England, 1600—1850. By the Rev. Father Thaddeus, 
O.F.M. London: Art and Book Company. 
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Residence and every Father of the Second Province is given. 
This latter portion will be very useful for reference, but the 
earlier portion is what will interest the majority of Catholic 
readers. With special interest will they read the touching story 
of Father Edmund Gennings, the martyr, of how he endeavoured 
to reach and convert his younger brother, and how, failing in his 
purpose during life, he accomplished it by the impressive lesson 
of his death and by his intercession in Heaven. 

One point which will be of interest to Jesuit readers is the 
similarity of the means by which the Franciscans and the 
Jesuits adapted their institutions to the conditions of English 
missionary life. 


8.—THE LIFE OF ST. STEPHEN HARDING.! 


The Lives of English Saints, under the editorship of the 
future Cardinal Newman, was first published in 1844 and 1845. 
They were written by prominent members of the Tractarian 
party, and written with the view of inviting attention to the 
claims of Catholic asceticism. The idea was quite new to 
English readers then, and was received with much displeasure 
by the dominant Protestantism, but the Lives were ably written, 
and took their place in the spiritual literature of the country. 
The Art and Book Company are now republishing them, and 
Father Herbert Thurston has undertaken to edit and annotate 
the new edition. The Life of St. Stephen Harding, the first 
volume of the series, had Father Dalgairns for its author, and it 
is in many respects the most attractive of the Lives. 


Literary Record. 


I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Two important books we hope to review next month, but 
at present we can only announce their appearance. They 
are, The Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln (Quarterly Series), and 
the fifth volume of the English translations of Dr. Pastor’s 
Flistory of the Popes (Kegan Paul). Zhe Life of St. Hugh isa 

1 The Life of St. Stephen Harding. By J. B. Dalgairns. Edited by J. H. 
Newman. New Edition, with notes by Herbert Thurston, S.J. London: Art and 
Book Company. 
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translation from the French Carthusian Life, but it has been 
edited and enriched by Father Thurston with many valuable 
notes, which will cause it to rank as an_ historical work. 
The new instalment of Pastor carries us to the middle of the 
reign of Alexander VI., embracing the first half of the third 
volume of the German original. 

We have already noticed Dr. Pastor's Zur Beurthetlung 
Savonarolas, which appeared last year in answer to some 
criticisms on his handling of the Savonarola question in his 
History of the Popes. A French translation, published by 
Lethielleux, is now in hand, which will render the distinguished 
scholar’s views accessible to a wider class of readers. 

Under the title of A Good, Practical Catholic (Burns and 
Oates), Father Reginald Buckler, O.P., has written a short 
“spiritual instruction to working men and women.” It states 
clearly and simply the nature of the Life of Grace, and insists 
on the importance of forming good spiritual habits of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, Prayer, Self-denial, &c. From this it will 
be understood that the spirituality is thoroughly “good” and 
practical, and the book may be recommended as a daily com- 
panion for persons endeavouring to lead a holy life. 

The Catholic Truth Society sends four new publications— 
A Prominent Protestant, by the Secretary, reprinted from THE 
MONTH ; a Life of St. Martin, by Lady Amabel Kerr ; Draper's 
Conflict between Religion and Science, by the Rev. M. Riordan, 
D.D.; and Who was the Author of the“ Imitation of Christ” ? 
by Sir Francis Cruise. Dr. Riordan’s criticism, although short, 
is sufficient to show the untrustworthiness of Draper’s mis- 
chievous work. It gives a good deal of attention to the Galileo 
question. Sir Francis Cruise has written larger works on the 
subject to which he has devoted so much diligent inquiry, but 
this little tract contains amply sufficient evidence to prove the 
authorship of a Kempis, and it is written in a clear and pleasant 
manner, such as might hardly have been expected in a question 
of dry criticism. 





Il.—MAGAZINES. 
Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (July.) 
Was there any State Persecution of Christians under the Roman 
Empire? £. H. Kneller. The German Universities of 











Literary Record. 


the Present Day. LZ. von Hammerstein. The Cathedral 
of Speier. /. Braun. “Natural Order” in the Physio- 
cratic System. 7. Pesch. Cave Animals. £. Wasmann. 
Gerhard Hauptmann’s Poem, “ Hanneles Himmelfahrt.” 
Reviews, &c. 

DER KATHOLIK. (July.) 

The Justitutiones of Lactantius and the Date of their Com- 
position. P. Lobmiiller. Harnack on Luther. St. Paul’s 
sole visit to Galatia before his Epistle to the Galatians. 
D. V. Weber. Old Testament Literature. Dr. Selbot. 
Reviews, &c. 

La REVUE GENERALE. (July.) 

Through Germany (with Illustrations). 2. Verlant. A Word 
on Style, by an Amateur. VP. Peeters, S.J. A Socialist 
Aristocrat. C.de Ricaultd’Héricault. Rigorism and the 
Number of the Elect. A. Castelein, S.J. The Kingdom 
of the Rue St. Honoré. Ch. Woeste. The Work of 
Octave Pirmez. /. de Coppin. Reviews, &c. 


La CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (July 2 and 16.) 

Liberalism and Socialism. Leopardi on the Index. A New 
Polyglott Bible. Sacred Art and Catholic Missions at 
the Turin Exhibition. Catholicism and Socialism. An 
Unpublished Letter of St. Ignatius Loyola to the 
Duchess Leonora of Tuscany. The Berlin Edition of 
the Greek Fathers—The_ Writings of Hippolytus. 
Archeology—St. Peter’s Chain. 


The ETuDEs (July 5.) 

The School of Notre-Dame du Valentin. F./. Burnichon. The 
Church of Constantinople and the Ecumenical Patriarch. 
F. Tournebize. Religious Teaching in Schoools—the 
Question of Vocations. /. Delbrel. Goethe’s Life and 
Works—Faust. L. Chervozllot. The Law of Moses and 
its Origin. F. Prat. The Philippines. /. /. Brucker. 
Reviews, &c. 

(July 20.) 

The Fétes at Nantes and the unpopularity of Protestantism. 
F. E. Portalié The Gunpowder Plot, a trial requiring 
revision. F. /. Forbes. Americanism. F.H. Martin. The 
Correspondant and the Et.ds. Reviews, &c. 





